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‘PART ONE 


WEIRD TALES 
OF THE WEST 


THE MAD MINSTREL 


Day by day as he went his way, 

The minstrel strummed and he sang his lay. 

His clothes were ragged ; his hair was grey ; 
But his heart was light as the air, O, 

For what had come and come what may, 

His soul soared up o’er the human fray, 

He plucked his strings to the grave and gay. 
He lilted his joys and his care, O. 


And ever the minstrel’s voice rang clear, 

As he sang of life and the passing year ; 

Of love and of hate; of hope and fear ; 
In melody, rhyme and measure. 

He sang his ballads of winter drear ; 

Of summer skies, of smile and tear. 

The hills sang back to him, far and near, 
As his soul laid bare of tts treasure. 


And some there were when he drew them nigh 
Who laughed and sneered at his tuneful cry, 
But litile cared he as his voice rose high, 

On its journey short or long, O. 
A new light shone in the minstrel’s eye, 
While his carol dirged to a broken sigh. 
Ah! never again will he pass them by, 

For his soul has flown with his song, O. 
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THE MAD LAVEEN 


Ir’s a tale we tell when the coyotes yowl 
And the clouds scud o’er the moon ; 

When the pine-trees creak, and the hooting owl 
Makes the cow’ring field-mouse swoon. 


It deals with the passing of Mad Laveen, 
Who lived by the lake’s off shore, 

At the foot of the lonely Ghost Ravine, 
Where the waters seethe and roar. 


He trapped for a living, he fished his food ; 
He fashioned his life alone. 

He hated the sight of the human brood, 
As he gnawed on his hermit’s bone. 


He suffered his ills ’mid his own confines ; 
Was old, yet he showed not age. 

He’d plug you with shot if you crossed his lines, 
He’d slaver and curse in rage. 


But there came a time when he dropped from sight 
Like a pebble in Ghost Ravine ; 

Yet search or query seemed no one’s right ; 
They were chary of Mad Laveen. 


But I roused some men and we pushed on through 
To the shack on the lake’s off shore. 
When nobody answered our loud halloo, 
We shattered the cabin door. 
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The Mad Laveen 


The air was foul as a half-dead skunk ; 
As foul as the sordid scene: 

An empty gun and an empty bunk ; 
On the floor, in a heap—Laveen. 


An open sore in a sweet green land, 
A fungus or poison-weed ; 

He had died the victim of his own hand, 
And got credit for one good deed. 


He had nailed in rows on his cabin wall 
The heads of some putrid fish, 

While underneath, in a madman’s scrawl, 
Were oaths and this one last wish: 


“Now, don’t let me rot in the wormy earth, 
But build me a fun’ral pyre. 

—Then back to the ashes that gave me birth— 
Just swallow me up in fire.” 


*T was little we cared for his mad tirade, 
And less where he wished to sleep. 
We carried him out to the forest shade 

And buried him four feet deep. 


In the gathering dark we set a flare 
To his pestilential shack, 

Till the flames shot up with a lurid glare, 
And the black sky shot them back. 


The log house roared like the fiends of night 
Were holding a spree inside. 
It turned blood-réd, then a molten white ; 
With the d6dour of roasting hide, 
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The Mad Laveen 


As we grimly stood by the lake’s off side, 
Surveying the flaming scene, 

A frightened voice from among us cried, 
“Great God,—see !—there’s Mad Laveen!” 


We turned and looked to the forest glade ; 
We gasped with a gripping dread ; 

For over there was the ghostly shade 
Of Laveen, whom we’d buried, dead. 


His face was set and his eyes were bright. 
He came with a measured stride 

Within the circle of flare and light, 
To the white-hot cabin’s side. 


As he reached the door, he swang about, 
And his teeth shone through his grin. 
**T beat you to it,’ we heard him shout, 

Then backward he tumbled in. 


A shriek of horror and screams from hell ; 
A flash that would blind your sight ; 

The crash of walls as they inward fell, 
Then black of eternal night. 


To the madman’s grave we went next day; 
Discovered it neat and trig. 

There wasn’t a spoonful of earth astray, 
Nor sign of a misplaced twig. 


We drove our spades with determined air 
Deep into the mouldy green, 
But never a bone and never a hair 
Did we find of the Mad Laveen. 
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THE FROZEN CAGE 


WHEN first we met, ’twas the month of June; 
Far up on the North-west trail. 

Her face was a dream of peach and cream ; 
Her eyes of the nut-brown ale. 

Of roses, and pines, and the scented wind 
She breathed as she smiled and said, 

*“’m wedded to Jim and we’re squatting here. 
This is our own homestead.” 


I turned to her Jim and I sized him up. 
He was dark, and big, and strong ; 

A son of the soil who could work and moil 
The summer and winter long. 

And I thought of the sweet young bride at his side ; 
Of a bird in a frozen cage ; 

For I weighed up the five months’ summer calm 
*Gainst the seven months’ winter rage. 


‘* You’re lucky,” said I to this son of the sod, 
As I mounted and rode away, 
“With a charming wife for a mate through life, 
But it’s up to you, I say. 
The summer is short and the winter’s long ; 
It’s the winter that murders here. 
If you’d keep her young as she is to-day, 
Send her out maybe once a year.” 
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The Frozen Cage 


The big man grinned and he showed his teeth, 
““Pshaw! She is all right,’’ said he. 

‘‘She has chicks and goats, and warm fur coats ; 
She has this fine house—and me. 

She ain’t of your high-fly city kind, 
Where I stop, she stops too. 

With stock to feed and with land to seed 
We have heaps of things to do.” 


I shook my head as I moved away. 
And a few years rumbled by 

Ere I came once more to that homestead door, 
Seeking rest, for the night was nigh. 

I was met by one like the mother of one 
I had met on my last call there. 

Her mouth was drawn and her brown eyes dull, 
There were streaks of grey in her hair. 


She welcomed me in as a hostess should. 
I was shocked when I turned about, 

For her compact form and her youthful charm 
Dispelled any lingering doubt. 

*Twas the childless wife of the big soil slave 
Who busied herself for me. 

She’d been buried alive in that vast, bleak land 
With never a half-day free. 


O, I had it out with that great strong lout 
Ere I left his farm that day. 

And he bade good-bye with a half-baked sigh, 
As he promised to mend his way. 

“We have done not bad. I’ve a fair big wad, 
My stock has increased sixfold. 

Some day, maybe, we will try the sea, 
Away from thé wintér’s cold.” 
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The Frozen Cage 


I had been for years in the lone Northlands, 
I had captured my man at last. 

I was bringing him in at a tidy spin 
*Fore the loosing of winter’s blast. 

But the clouds swept down and the cold wind swirled 
As the first faint snowfall spread 

Like a winding sheet o’er that great bleak stretch, 
Doomed from then to be seven months dead. 


As we drew in sight of that same homestead, 
A woman ran out, half-dressed. 

*Twas the wife of Jim. How I cursed at him! 
For a great sob rent her breast. 

* Ah, no! Not yet! Not yet!” she moaned. 
“There is still one month to spare.” 

She threw her arms to the low’ring sky, 
She screamed in her deep despair. 


She pushed at the snow as it tumbled down. 
She shrieked in her mortal fear 

At the Terror Frost and his Sheeted Ghost 
Who had haunted her year by year. 

She fought and she screamed at the Great Unknown, 
Till her cries tailed off in a groan. 

She sank in her track. Then Jim rushed back, 
Dead scared, and a trifle blown. 


I drew my gun and went in at a run. 
I threw him a coward’s name. 
But he paid no heed. *Twas the woman’s need 
And the bigger, manlier game 
Of getting her out by the quickest route, 
That called all his strength and mind. 
And we pulled for the South ere an hour sped by, 
With the blizzard and snow behind. 
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The Frozen Cage 


And later on, with my work well done, 
And enjoying a few weeks’ fun 

At the big Coast Town, where the rain comes down 
And the folks keep time by a gun, 

I met big Jim and the mate of him. 
What a sweet little wife looked she! 

She had grey-streaked hair, but the same little wife 
I had known when she first met me. 


Said the big man to me, “‘ This is where we agree. 
*Twas a grade that I had to make, 

For money’s no good—after bed and food— 
When the health of your love’s at stake. 

We are going back there, but my lass doesn’t care, 
For she knows that the door is wide 

Of the Frozen Cage, and at any stage 
She may pack for a trip Outside.” 
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A BEGGARLY DOLLAR-BILL 


OnE day as I was fishing by a lonely riverside, 
I watched two dirty hoboes come my way. 

Both clad in rags, and grimy from a stolen railroad ride, 
A hardened pair of beggar rogues looked they. 


A jaunty air had one of them. His teeth shone through 
his beard. 
A greasy, battered hat atilt he wore. 
He smiled in happy contrast with his trav’ling pal 
who steered 
A lounging gait, and gloomed, and spat, and swore. 


They stopped and talked together, as they saw me 
through the brush. 
I turned and caught the drifting of their game : 
—The gloomy fellow’s threatening, the cheery rascal’s 
** Hush ?— 
Then down the sloping bank the latter came. 


He doffed his shabby headpiece and he swang a courtly 
bow, 
As close along the side of me he got. 
He grinned in careless gaiety, as if he cared not how 
The world wagged, or what might be his lot. 
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A Beggarly Dollar-Bill 


‘Say boss!” he said, ‘‘ we've hit the ties for more’n 
fifty miles. 
The Gates of Hell ain’t hungrier than us. 
I ain’t complainin’—no, siree !—I keeps agoin’ and 
smiles ; 
But y’ oughter hear the other fellow cuss. 


‘*So hungry are we, that we’ve chewed what ain’t left 
of our shoes. 
And in another hour we strike a town. 
Lend us a dollar, boss, to get a bite and sup o° 
booze. 
We'll pay back, honest injun !—every brown.” 


It was not that I feared those two, nor was’t the 
starving tale, 
That loosed me from my dollar-bill the while. 
It was the twinkling impudence in eyes that did not 
quail ; 
It was the happy rascal’s merry smile. 


He thanked me with a chuckle; he repaid me with 
a laugh. 
His hobo benedictions cloyed us both. 
He joined his scowling partner on the roadway, where 
his chaff 


Was answered by a growling, snarling oath. 


‘“* Here !—hand that over. *Tain’t all yours. The 
dough belongs ter me. 
Who saw the guy the fust, do you suppose ? ” 
The fellow with the dollar merely chuckled in his glee, 
And stuffed the paper money in his clothes. 
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A Beggarly Dollar-Bill : 


And as they journeyed on to reach the little town 
I knew, 
The growling and the laugh I still could hear, 
Until the distance hid them from me to both sound 
and view, 
And left me to my pipe and fishing gear. 


*Twas half an hour later when I took the road to town 
Just as that ill-assorted pair had done. 

I hurried in my travel, for the night was coming down ; 
Yet longed to linger in the setting sun. 


I passed a narrow little trail that ran into a wood. 
It ended with a dismal, unused shack. 
I kept my way some minutes, till a strange, controlling 
mood 
Caused me to stop, then turn and wander back. 


I took the unworn pathway. Soon I stood before the 
shack. 
An eerie sort of feeling chilled my spine. 
A waking owl was hooting. I could hear the dead- 
wood crack, 
While on the wind there came a wolf-dog’s whine. 


Ashiver with foreboding, ’cross the threshold I essayed. 
A ghastly heap lay weltered on the floor. 
It was my cheery beggar. On his face a smile still 
played. 
The curtain of Death’s pallor spread it o’er. 


I knelt by him and touched him. He was clammy, 
cold and dead. 
His eyes were wide and gruesome in their stare, 
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A Beggarly Dollar-Bill 


His ragged shirt and jacket, at his heart, were stained 
with red. 
A bullet ’twas had foully lain him there. 


I searched the tattered clothing, but I found not 
what I sought. 
A robb’ry then I knew had caused the kill. 
I rose and cursed the dastard who would take a life 
for nought ; 
Who’d murder for a paltry dollar-bill. 


A dollar that would scarcely buy a stomachful of grub ; 
A dollar for a gulletful of rye ; 

A dollar for a lodging and a sousing in a tub; 
Tis little that a dollar-bill can buy. 


I sadly wended homeward. There kept drumming in 
my ears 
The thought that men—though cheap as sheaves of 
grain— 
Though dollar-bills may take them from the living, 
when they’re dead 
No dollar-bills can bring them back again. 
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MOON-MAD 


** Now draw the blind of your window down 
And under your blankets creep, 

For the Man in the Moon must never frown 
On your face as you lie asleep. 


“If he shines on you with his silver light 
When you’re slumb’ring sound in bed, 
He’ll drive you mad and he’ll blind your sight ; 
So cover your curly head.” 


*Twas a nursemaid’s tale to a little boy, 
As he lay on his little cot. 

And she planted an evil where all was joy ; 
A fear where a fear was not. 


The time wore on and the thought still grew 
Unseen by the growing man, 

Till he sat one night with his lumber crew, 
And the campfire tales began. 


The moon was rising in full-orbed might, 
Above and beyond the pines, 

And it flashed its ghosts of shade and light 
In their hypnotising lines. 


And the man, full-grown, recalled the tale 
Of his nursemaid, long ago, 
He told it again on that woodland trail 
By the campfire’s cheery glow. 
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Moon-Mad 


Though some believed that it might be true, 
There were others who laughed to scorn. 
They talked and debated a full hour through, 

Till a volunteer was born. 


It was big Mike Dade, with the heaving chest 
And fists like a stallion’s hooves, 

Who offered to put the thing to test 
In the only way that proves. 


They took him a mile from the campfire’s glare 
And they set him against a tree. 

With his face full-tilt to the full-moon’s stare, 
They roped him in playful glee. 


He laughed and he chaffed in his own coarse way, 
As he threw them a fond good-bye. 

““T'll see you again at the break of day, 
And [ll smother this moon-mad lie.” 


He flicked a wink to the twisted face 
That sailed on its velvet sea, 

Then he dropped to sleep on his earthy place 
With his back to the great pine-tree. 


He woke with a shudder and raised his eyes. 
He fancied he’d slept a year. 

But the lum’nous mask in the blue-black skies 
Still grinned with its twisted leer. 


He tried to turn from the dazing glare, 
But his head in a vice seemed caught. 
His limbs were stiff from the cool night air 
And the ropes that were strong and taut. 
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Moon-Mad 


He browsed o’er the folly that brought him there ; 
He thought of the campfire trail ; 

Of the silent moon with its blinding stare ; 
Of the madness that might assail. 


And the more he pondered, the more he tried 
To banish the evil sight 

That harried and dazed as it searched and pried 
And he longed for the dawn’s clear light ; 


For a goblin tale in the bright noontide 
Has none of the gruesome grip 

That clutches the sense when the pale stars ride 
O’er the woods where the brown bats skip, 


His heart beat fast as his blood leapt high’r. 
The veins at his temples swelled. 

But all he knew was his brain afire 
And the horrors the moonbeams held. 


He closed his eyes, but the light shone through, 
As it seared on his fallow mind. 

“It was madness. God! And the tale was true 
Stark mad, and a madman blind!” 


With not a sound o’er the lone, vast wood 
Save his breath as it whistled out, 

Great beads of sweat on his forehead stood, 
Then the forest rang with his shout. 


He writhed and twined at a frantic pace, 
For the hated light still shone 
Full and clear on his upturned face, 
Till his reason was well-nigh gone. 
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Moon-Mad 


He closed his eyes to the moonbeam wave ; 
He closed them, but still he saw ; 

For open or closed, he was servile slave 
To the fatal moon-mad law. 


* * * * 


And so they found him at dawn of day, 
His hands with the ropes entwined ; 
A ghastly face and his thick hair grey ; 

Moon-mad, and a madman blind. 


* * * * 


Now some may rail at this old wife’s tale 
And challenge like Mickey Dade ; 

But it’s wise to pause over Nature’s laws, 
And travel the easy grade, 


For it wasn’t the moon with its sallow light 
That laid God’s creation low ; 

Nor was it the doing of witch or sprite: 
"Twas the thinking that made it so. 
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DE ROCHELLE 


In the far-off, glowing Westland, 
In a city by the sea 
Where the broad and sparkling ocean 
Lapped and crooned its ecstasy, 
Lived in peace and happy concord, 
Basking in Love’s golden spell, 
With his wife and little daughter, 
Doctor Lambert De Rochelle. 


Much revered by all who knew him ; 
Gentle, yet of iron will ; 
None in that expansive Westland 
Rivalled him for surgeon’s skill. 
Quiet, kind and unassuming ; 
For the people’s good he wrought ; 
Loved at home, abroad respected, 
Of disaster recking not. 


When, one day, from out the Northland, 


Came a stranger, rich with gold ; 
Tall, athletic, dark and handsome ; 

Smooth-tongued, debonair and bold 
With an easy, high-bred bearing, 

With a friendship feigned so well, 
He became a frequent caller 

At the home of De Rochelle. 
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De Rochelle 


To that place of calm and quiet 
Came he like the wind of spring, 

Rousing vague and vagrant fancies 
That had long been slumbering. 

He could draw a vivid picture ; 
He could tell a thrilling tale 

Of the life, the gold, the freedom, 
Of the luring of the trail. 


Oft, when called away at even 
To some fight ’twixt death and life, 
De Rochelle, in simple trust, would 
Bid adieu to guest and wife ; 
Leaving them for hours together ; 
Thinking not of flame and fan ; 
Blind to sense the hidden danger 
Lurking in this polished man, 


Who could sing with voice impassioned 
That would stir a heart of stone ; 
Who could speak illicit loving 
Through a violin’s dulcet tone: 
Who, with eyes that never wearied, 
As they searched a woman’s soul, 
Found at last the chords responsive, 
Strummed his tune and paid the toll. 


De Rochelle returned one morning 
From a vigil in the night, 

Found his home in desolation ; 
Sorrow where had been delight : 

Found but one, his little daughter, 
Sleeping innocently there. 

De Rochelle shrieked out his anguish, 
Cursed with frenzy of despair. 
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De Rochelle 


Swift as fire the news spread, crackling, 
O’er that city by the sea. 
Many came to offer tokens 
Of a heartfelt sympathy. 
But the house was bleak and lonely. 
Saw they but a child and maid. 
Doctor De Rochelle had vanished, 
As from substance flees the shade. 


And some fishers, steaming homeward, 
Towed a tiny sailing boat, 

Found adrift and bearing nothing 
But a locket and a note. 

To his dearest friend this message 
Was addressed by De Rochelle: 

‘‘God forgive my falt’ring courage. 
Guard my baby. Fare-you-well.” 
* * * * 

In the Northland, in the lone-land, 
O’er the blizzard-blinded trail, 

Drove a sleigh, with struggling huskies, 
Battling with the frozen gale. 

By the dogs, a keen-eyed redskin 
Strode in silence all the way ; 

Heedless he of cold and tempest, 
Counting neither night nor day. 


On the sleigh, ’mid robes and comforts, 
Sat a lady, wondrous fair ; 

Pale her cheeks from arduous travel, 
Heavy-eyed, bespeaking care ; 

All unused to snow and hardship 
—In a sunny climate bred— 

Tearful now of things behind her, 
Fearful for what loomed ahead. 
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De Rochelle 


Now and then, with nerves atingle, 
She would search the white veil’s gloom, 
Shuddering, as if perceiving 
Mocking spectres of the tomb. 
Then would she, with mute appealing, 
Scan the face of him who rode 
By her side, of storm defiant, 
Urging dogs with word and goad. 


Many days they’d been together ; 
Many trials they’d endured. 
—Lover from the frozen Northland ; 
Wife from home and husband lured. 
With fond words of reassuring, 
In a@ voice of tenderness, 
Would the bold and reckless lover 
Hush the lady’s dire distress, 


Till a smile of chastened gladness 
Burst like sunshine through her tears, 
Steeling both to sterner struggle, 
Coaxing mirth and chasing fears. 
Thus they bravely journeyed onward, 
Fighting ’gainst the blizzard’s blight, 
Striving hard to reach some hostel 
Ere the closing in of night. 


Suddenly the dogs bark sharply, 
Strain and tug, then off they race, 
While the redskin grunts approval, 
As he quickens to the pace. 
Soon a light breaks through the darkness, 
Voices o’er the night air pour, 
And the panting dogs are standing 
By the open hostel door. 
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De Rochelle 


Golden coins in lavish handfuls 
Call a service quick and good ; 
Light and warmth, the finest bedroom, 
Wine, and trebly-welcome food. 
Then, as glow of happy content 
Surges in the Northman’s breast, 
Stoops he o’er to kiss his lady ; 
And they both retire to rest. 


With the coming of the morning, 
Died the blizzard’s blast away, 

And the sun shone out in splendour 
On that Arctic winter day ; 

While the landlord of the hostel 
Bustled hard and skipped his prayers, 

Rubbed his hands in greedy gloating 
O’er his moneyed guests upstairs. 


Finally, when all was ready 
—wWith a princely breakfast laid— 
Off to rouse the laggard diners, 
He dispatched a comely maid. 
Twice she knocked to wake the sleepers, 
Twice they unresponsive were. 
Then she hastened to her master 
To report her progress there. 


Smiling at the maid’s excitement, 
Sped the landlord to the door ; 
Knocked, then tried the handle gently, 
Found it locked, then knocked once more. 
Still no sound came back in answer, 
Smile gave way to anxious cloud, 
And he hammered at the panels 
With his fists, and cried aloud. 
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De Rochelle 


Then, with patience all exhausted, 
In the grip of fear, at last 
He his shoulder set, and straining, 
Burst the lock. He backed aghast, 
As a rush of cold air met him 
Coming from the window wide, 
While a sickly, stifling odour 
Seemed to cling to all inside. 


’Cross the bed, with head adangle, 
Tongue protruding, glassy-eyed, 
Lay the Northman, cold and strangled. 
And the Northman’s pseudo-bride, 
In her night robes, at the window, 
To a chair securely bound, 
Bosom bared to Arctic winter, 
Frozen dead, the landlord found. 


Hard the landlord strove to bring them 
From the dead to life again. 

And, when failure crowned his trying, 
Sent he for the Mounted Men. 

But those keen, relentless riders 
—Boldest men of any clime— 

Failed to find the perpetrators, 
Or a reason for the crime. 

* * * * 

Winter fled as summer hastened, 
As the calm succeeds the gale, 

And the horror at the hostel 
Dwindled to a trav’lers’ tale ; 

Till one day, from out the Northland, 
Speeding south, two lovers came, 

—Each already bound in wedlock, 
Both now bound in common shame. 
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De Rochelle 


As they tarried on their journey 
At this lonely wayside rest, 
Flaunting recklessly their sinning, 
Counting life a merry jest. 
But the morning rudely wakened 
In the thoughts of men once more, 
Slumb’ring mem/’ries of the horror 
Perpetrated years before, 


For they found this pair, ill-fated, 
—'Twas a gruesome parallel— 
As they’d found the dark-eyed Northman 
And the wife of De Rochelle. 
Long they combed the storm-swept mountains ; 
Keen they scoured the frozen plain, 
Still their every search proved fruitless. 
All their efforts were in vain. 


Twice-told tales are well remembered, 
Oft-seen pictures best recalled. 
Thus an evil reputation 
Round this lonely hostel walled, 
Till the trav’ler on his journey 
Hurried on in detour wide, 
With the hope that safer refuge 
Might present ere eventide. 


And the landlord of this resthouse, 
Passed the years in discontent, 
Brooding o’er his loss, and longing 
For the city’s merriment ; 
When, one day, there chanced a stranger, 
Seeking shelter for the night. 
Keen was he of eye and visage ; 
Panther-like for agile might. 
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Sat he down, this grey-haired stranger. 
Slowly he surveyed the place, 

Made some mental calculation, 
Scanned the landlord’s wizened face, 

From his pocket brought a canvas, 
Filled with dust and chunks of gold, 

Cut a@ string and spread the treasure, 
With a gesture well-controlled. 


“That for this and all that’s in it,” 
Said the stranger. ‘‘ Yea, or Nay ? 

If my gold looks good, then take it ; 
Sign this up and haste away.” 

Wide of eyes, the avaricious 
Landlord gasped and grabbed the find, 

Signed the Bill of Sale and scurried 
Lest his guest might change his mind. 


To the inn, with change of owner, 
Soon a change of fortune came, 
As to south and east spread, fanlike, 
News of gold of Klondike fame. 
Thousands climbed the ice-bound mountains ; 
Thousands packed the snow-blocked trail ; 
Thousands died upon the wayside: 
—Ere they’d started, doomed to fail. 


Pledging soul and risking body, 
O’er the marrow-chilling wold, 
Still they came and still they clamoured, 
Staking gold in lust for gold. 
At the hostel in the Northland, 
Vicious men for service fought. 
Food cost more than golden nuggets ; 
Drink a kingly ransom brought. 
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So the landlord, suave and cultured, 
Smiled and rubbed his bearded chin, 
For no gold-mine ever yielded 
With such ease as did his inn. 
Restless eyes that watched unceasing, 
Lips that silent chose to be, 
With his guests he often lingered, 
Yet a man apart was he. 


Breaking in on drink and gambling, 
Claiming shelter as his right, 
To the inn there came a trav’ler, 
In the dead of winter’s night. 
Grey of hair; his brown eyes sparkled ; 
Hard to gauge him young or old; 
On his arm there clung a lady, 
Veiled ; and shy as he was bold. 


Few the words of weary trav’ler. 
Short reply the landlord gave 

As his own room he surrendered 
With a bow, reserved and grave. 

‘Bride and groom,” a card-sharp ventured. 
“Old wife’s tale,’ his pal replied. 

‘* Wintry Arctic ain’t the place you’d 
Honeymoon a blooming bride.” 


Narrow drew the landlord’s eyelids, 
As he listened to their chaff. 

Nervously he strummed his fingers 
At the gamblers’ vulgar laugh. 

And, still seated by the firelight, 
When in silence all was wrapped, 

Scowling black, in sullen brooding, 
Ceaselessly those fingers tapped. 
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When the first faint grey of daybreak 
Tinged the low’ring, snow-swept skies, 
He arose, with evil gleaming 
From his penetrating eyes. 
Moving, like a panther stalking, 
He toward a cupboard went ; 
Noiselessly the door he opened, 
O’er a stoppered bottle bent, 


Poured its contents on a napkin, 
Locked the door with miser care, 
Swept the shadows with suspicion, 
Then, with caution, climbed the stair. 
At the door he stopped and listened. 
To the lock his eye he lent ; 
Quick his master-key inserted ; 
Grinned with ghastly merriment. 


Slowly he the door pushed open, 
Stealthily within he stepped, 

Closed the door again, so softly, 
Then across the floor he crept. 

Not a sound, save sound of breathing 
From the sleepers as they lay, 

Broke upon that chamber-quiet. 
Weary, travel-tired were they. 


By the man he stopped a moment, 
Then his drug-soaked napkin spread, 
With a ghoul’s deliberation, 
O’er his victim’s face and head, 
Raising now and then an eyelid, 
Testing pulse and heart athrob; 
Changing sleep to drugging stupor, 
Careful yet lest death might rob. 
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To the lady, resting calmly 
—Fair as rose on summer’s day— 
Turned he next, with madman’s malice, 
Keen to snatch her bloom away. 
On her face his cold eyes lingered 
—Burning with a vicious light— 
Travelled to the golden locket 
Nestling on her bosom white. 


Through his teeth his breath came, whistling ; 
Twitching hands the trinket grasped, 
Prised its tiny clasp asunder ; 
—Gazed in horror, groaned and gasped— 
Eagerly, with senses reeling, 
Stifling sobs of mad despair, 
Once again he searched the features 
Of the lady; touched her hair. 


At the touch—alive, magnetic— 
Gently she her eyelids raised, 

Looked to eyes that glared above her, 
Paled and trembled, sore amazed. 

Eyes held eyes in fascination ; 
Strange disturbing mem’ries ran 

From the frenzied man to lady, 
From the lady to the man. 


Slowly from her bed the lady 
Rose, as back th’ intruder stepped ; 
Saw her lover, seeming lifeless, 
On the prostrate body leapt. 
‘He is dead,” she moaned in anguish. 
Then upon the floor she sprang, 
And her voice, with sorrow breaking, 
Through that ill-starred chamber rang. 
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““Ts he dead? Ah, tell me! Tell me! 
Why !—we’re only lately wed.” 

“Tell me first,’? came voice relentless, 
“Ts it true as you have said ? 

Is he husband, tried and loyal, 
Or a thief in lover’s guise, 

Stealing love, by Heaven bonded, 
Snatching ruthlessly the prize ?”’ 


Pride, resentment, scorn and anger 
Flashed from her expressive face, 

As she drew erect and challenged. 
Stately, queenly was her grace. 

‘* Husband mine, and still my lover ; 
—Judge at Law, of proven worth, 

Sent to hold the Scales of Justice 
In this lawless, frozen North.”’ 


Thus she answered innuendo, 
As the deep-set eyes of him 
Who had claimed the right to question 
Softened, and with tears grew dim. 
‘*Have no fear. Your husband-lover 
Is not dead, or like to die. 
See !—he moves, his breath comes fitful. 
Please forgive me,—and—good-bye.”’ 


As he turned away to leave her, 
To his side the lady drew, 
Placed her arms upon his shoulders, 
Sought to hold his eyes anew. 
Thus she spoke, with tender pleading, 
Heeding not Convention’s bar, 
“Grieving man, by sorrow stricken, 


Tell me who and whence you are ? 
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“Tell me by what strange impelling, 
What implacable decree, 
Both our souls are bared and yearning, 
Mine for you and yours for me? 
Can it be, by Fate’s disporting, 
Distant kinship we can claim ? 
As your soul lies bare, I crave you, 
Bare your thoughts and speak your name.” 


For an agonising moment, 
Indecision gripped the man. 

Tempted by her touch, her pleading, 
Almost he his strength outran. 

But he fought and won the battle; 
On the lady sadly smiled. 

‘Yours is merely foolish fancy ; 
But an idle dream, my child. 


‘* Black my heart with hate and anger. 
Blood-stains lie upon my soul. 

Hangman’s rope my nearest kinsman, 
And my home a felon’s goal. 

Murder-lust ’twas brought me, stealing, 
To your chamber. Yes,—’tis true! 

I claim neither friend nor kinship 
With an angel such as you.” 


Once again a wave of tender 
Feeling crossed the furrowed face. 
Up he caught her, unresisting, 
Crushed her in his strong embrace : 
Searched her anxious eyes in longing, 
Stroked her wealth of golden hair, 
Stooped and kissed her lips with rev’rence ; 
Then with wild and deep despair 
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Ringing in the cry he uttered, 
From her presence rushed away ; 

Rushed into the blinding blizzard 
Raging there at break of day. 

With his arms outstretched to Heaven ; 
Haunted by the ghosts of hell, 

Fled from sight of man for ever 
Doctor Lambert De Rochelle. 
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Don’? reckon a man a coward, Dan, 
Till the grass grows o’er his grave, 
For the worst you’ve met may alter yet 

And die like an Indian brave. 


I recall the day I watched it play, 
This mixture of grit and cringe ; 

Now, th’ older I grow, it’s less I know 
Of Nature, and Barney Binge. 


In the selfsame place, back East a pace, 
This Barney and I were bred. 

We used to fool in the same old pool; 
On the same coarse food we fed. 


But Barney stuck when it came to pluck. 
He never would scrap or fight. 

If ought went wrong, he would hop along, 
And bury himself from sight. 


He would whine and moan if left alone. 
He was dead afraid of dark. 

At a thunder crash he’d quit like trash ; 
He’d run at a collie’s bark. 


At the sight of blood he always grued. 
He’d been known with cold to ery. 
In cowardice rife he lived his life, 
A coward we thought he’d die. 
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Though his own folks tried hard to coax 
Some sweet from the bitter cup, 

Neither love nor hate could change his state 
And waken his manhood up. 


We grew to be men; we stretched, and then 
We obeyed the call to roam. 

But it was not so with Barney. No! 
He stopped and moped at home. 


I logged in the rain; I farmered grain. 
I trapped for furs in the snow. 

And, as came the call to me each Fall, 
The farther West would I go. 


Since I struck up here, it’s nigh six year. 
And it’s here I’m like to stay, 

For there’s fur and food, and heaps of wood : 
With no one to say me nay. 


Well,—when Barney’s kind had flown my mind, 
With most of the old home town, 

A scrawl of a note to me was brought 
And on it was written down :— 


““My Barney has passed to himself at last. 
Now he wants to make his way. 

Though he’s none too bright, his heart is right, 
And he’s honest as the day. 


“Let him earn his bread with you, dear Ted. 
A blessing accept from me, 
That God the Lord may prosper and guard 
The son of widow McGhee.” 
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. With tears and a sigh, I could not deny 
Appeals from that soul so good. 
But I had no choice: I heard a voice, 
And before me Barney stood. 


As I took the pack from off his back, 
I saw that he meant to try. 

Yet, still I could trace the old disgrace, 
The glint of fear in his eye. 


He had come out West to do his best. 
I knew it was up to me, 

So I wet my lip to partnership 
Of Binge and his pal, McGhee. 


He commenced right there to do his share. 
He could wash, and cook the food: 

But a scullery maid seemed more his trade 
Than a hunter in the wood. 


He would walk a mile, once in a, while, 
To watch as I set the traps, 

Though a nervous hare would show less scare 
Than he, at a ’pecker’s taps. 


Like a timid hound he’d heel me round, 
As soon as the dark came down ; 

Then he’d shake the fit and brace a bit 
When he saw my angry frown. 


But ever to me he seemed to be 
At war with some dread within ; 
And a fool could tell, he knew right well 
That the dread was sure to win. 
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After a spell there were skins to sell. 
We were running shy of store. 

’Twas just a nip of a six hours’ trip 
To the trading post at Zore. 


I rose one night, before ’twas light. 
I fixed up the old canoe. 

Then at break of day, I slipped away 
From Barney, so glum and blue. 


‘**T’ll be back all right, before it’s night, 
So cheer up and smile, old cock ; 

If you be good, as you said you would, 
Pll bring you some candy-rock.”’ 


In a whirling dream I rushed down-stream ; 
I traded my furs for stores, 

Then I started back for th’ old log shack, 
Where Barney was doing chores. 


I had made a mile in spanking style, 
When the sun shot sheer from view. 
And I knew at once, from upward glance, 

That a storm was on the brew. 


With a low’ring frown the heavens came down ; 
The sough of the wind was mild ; 

But a moment more, with snort and roar, 
It sprang, foreboding and wild. 


Then the trees dissolved; they seem involved 
In some great Divine command ; 
And I felt as if my tiny skiff 
Were a thousand miles from land. 
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Soon over it all a snowy pall 
Drove down as the east wind veered, 
While the waters rose and fought the nose 
Of the little barque I steered. 


I was drenched anew with the spray it threw. 
My clothes went hard as deal. 

The piercing cold of my flesh caught hold 
And bit like a pointed steel. 


Rash, it might seem, that I held upstream, 
With current and wind to ride: 

But I knew from past the storm would last: 
And work meant my warmth beside. 


Thus for hours I fought the rip, yet nought 
But a mile or two I made. 

I was tossed about. My strength oozed out, 
As for home [I still essayed. 


Though I hardly knew, the night came too. 
I was brutish, dull and cold, 

When a glint at dawn, as I strove on, 
Made the haze its wraps unfold. 


In the greyish light I caught a sight 
Of the clearing at the bend, 

So I paddled fast. *Twas home at last 
To warmth, to food and my friend. 


E’en the chimney stack of our old shack 
Was belching a welcome cloud, 
As I flopped ashore and made the door 
In a stagger, worn and bowed, 
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I fancied it strange that Barney Binge 
Wasn’t keeping a watch for me. 

I was riled somewhat, and worse I got 
When I saw inside that he 


Had chased the gloom from that musty room ; 
Made it look like new, almost, 

And calmly sat on an old bear-mat 
By the stove, as warm as toast. 


Peeling some spuds in his indoor duds 
And humming a lively air, 

No ‘“‘ How do, Ted,”’ or nod of his head 
For me did he have to spare. 


My heart went thump, and my blood played jump 
As it rushed my brain in flood. 

A maddened cat in a water vat 
Was the nature of my mood. 


As I drew my gun, a curse I spun 
At the man who hugged the floor ; 
With vehement force, and cow-boy coarse, 
I showed him the open door. 


“You lazy dog, I believe you’d hog 
All earth, and heaven beside. 

Get up, right now, or, by God, I vow 
Pll perforate your hide. 


‘* Beside the stove, you can sing,—by Jove !— 
While I do the double shifts ; 
Till I’m beat up, like the mongrel pup 
That round th’ encampment drifts. 
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“T’ve slaved away a night and day 
In the teeth of the storm, while you 
Have nursed the rug, like a creepy bug, 
With little as it to do. 


““T’ve reached the end and you’ve got to mend. 
Now, grab up the traps and git. 

You make the round of the snaring ground, 
And hell to your craven fit.’ 


With a show of fear he took the gear, 
But never a word he threw. 

He made the slip at a tidy clip 
And boarded the frail canoe. 


I closed the door. In a moment more 
Bees were abuzz in my head. 

And, clean played out from my last long bout, 
I tumbled right into bed. 


I slept like bear in his winter lair, 
Plumb dead to the world around ; 
But woke at last from my sleep repast 
With a yawn and a grunting sound. 


As I pushed my nose from out the clothes, 
*T was cold as a workhouse feast ; 

I blinked with shock as I saw the clock, 
For Id slept two rounds at least. 


Then an anxious twinge for Barney Binge 
Shot through my shivering frame. 
To be there and back he’d time by stack. 
I hollered aloud his name. 
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I went to the door. I hailed once more, 
But never a sound returned, 

Save the crackling ice in winter’s vice 
As liquids to solids churned. 


I grabbed my gun and commenced to run 
At full speed toward the bank, 

Feeling a pang that if ought was wrong 
I’d just have myself to thank. 


The snow had ceased, and it lay like yeast 
In a feathery, frozen veil. 

The going was good as I cleared the wood 
To the well-worn, upstream trail. 


I peered ahead o’er the river bed. 

I shouted a loud halloo ; 
When, in the whirl of an eddy swirl, 
I sighted the old canoe. 


But never a tinge of Barney Binge 
Enlivened the tranquil view. 

The suggestive sight,—I quailed with fright ; 
And trembled through and through. 


From bank and ledge to the water’s edge: 
I sprang, in my agile way. 

I seized the skiff,—then my blood froze stiff, 
For within it Barney lay, 


With his lips pursed tight, pain-drawn and white. 
And blood! God! I see it still! 
But wait a bit ere I tell of it, 
For it turns me weak and ill. 
* * * % 
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In less than a week I took the creek, 
Going hard on Barney’s trail, 

Just to piece and jot the things I thought, 
For the next back-eastern mail. 


I traced his way to the farthest lay, 
And I found all slick and trim. 

The traps he’d set, though not perfect, yet 
Were an Al job for him. 


Why he kept on when his work was done, 
Instead of hurrying back, 

I did not know till I spied the show 
Of a giant grizzly’s track. 


From its cast of foot I knew the brute 
Was ugly, and old, and big; 

When it came to choice, that Barney’s voice 
Was not worth a wormy fig. 


He’d had but a knife to guard his life, 
—His gun he’d forgott’n, somehow,— 

So he set to beat a quick retreat, 
With the ambling beast in tow. 


With a frantic rush through th’ underbrush, 
—As the demon Fear loomed high— 

In that hopeless race he made the pace, 
Three-quarters-a-mile well-nigh. 


But a bear can go, as you well know: 
—He’s seasoned in wind and limb— 
Thus Barney felt that to save his pelt 
His chances were mighty slim. 
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It’s a creepy feel that starts to steal 

Up the spine of the man who’s doomed : 
With its recompense—the extra sense 
That matter keeps held entombed. 


I could fancy then what must have been 
The horrors of Barney’s race, 

As hillock and hole the grizzly stole 
O’er th’ intervening space. 


But when only Fate could separate 
The man from the lower breed ; 

When, a fetid breath bespoke sure death ; 
When trapper was trapped indeed ; 


Dame Nature, bent with a fresh intent 
Her terrible power to show ; 

To celebrate her celestial féte 
Of hurricane, cold and snow ; 


With a dreadful crash, ended the dash 
Which men and the brutes devise, 

As they strive for goal and pay the toll, 
With life or death the prize. 


As thunders broke loose, a giant spruce 
Tore free from its earthy bed, 

And in its dread wrath impaled them both, 
Remorselessly,—maimed and dead. 


The bear still lay as it fell that day, 
Entrapped by the forest queen ; 
The carcass torn, the vitals shorn 
From the brute that once had been, 
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While a yard ahead, ’mid a splash of red, 
—Retelling the fight for life— 

Were a severed limb—tight-wedged and grim— 
And Barney’s hunting knife. 


For hours he had lain in racking pain, 
As he hoped ’gainst hope that I 

Would follow his shout and dig him out 
Before he should come to die. 


But ’stead of help came the hunger yelp 
Of the waiting beasts of prey. 

And cruel and bold grew the gripping cold 
As night took the place of day. 


He struggled alone till hope was gone, 
For the tree still held him tight ; 

Then an anger-fit released his grit 
And braced him for sterner fight. 


With a courage fine, with splint and line 
He rigged up a tourniquet, 

Flung a taunt at Fate,—deliberate, 
He cut his dead limb away. 


Talk about grit! Man, I tell you, it 
Would diffuse hot blood through ice ; 

And coming, too, from Barney, who 
Seemed wedded to cowardice. 


But that’s not all. He had yet to crawl 
O’er log, and brush, and snow, 
Before he reached where the boat was beached, 
Three-quarters-a-mile or so. 
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A tortuous train of crimson stain, 
—wWith a detour, vague and wide— 

On the white surface he left his trace, 
From tree to the riverside. 


He reached the boat and he pushed afloat, 
Then a welcome stupor brought 

A heaven-sent peace, in kind release 
To body and mind distraught. 


The river’s row in steady flow 
Bore him down upon its breast, 
Till boat, unsteered, had to shoreward veered, 
Thus ending my anxious quest. 
* * * * 


When at first I looked, I knew it brooked 
Not a moment of delay, 

So his wound I bound, then I wrapped him round 
In furs, and I shot away. 


Once only I broke my rapid stroke 
And over my partner bent, 

As he raised his eyes in mild surprise 
And smiled with a deep content. 


“TI thought ’twas hard being brave, old pard ; 
But it is not hard,” said he. 

“You do your bit and forget you’re It; 
It’s easy as one, two, three.” 


The water splashed as I pushed it past 
And spurted afresh for Zore. 
I ripped a strip from that six hours’ trip 
For I made the grade in four. 
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Quite close at hand was the doctor’s stand. 
By chance I found him in. 

With such good luck and with Barney’s pluck 
I recked we were sure to win. 


Falt’ring and pale, I told him my tale; 
Though little just then I knew. 

It made me quake as I watched the shake 
Of the head of Doctor Drew. 


“No, no!” I appealed. ‘‘He must be healed. 
Why !—he’s only newly born ; 

And how he has striven to reach this heaven, 
Immune from his fellows’ scorn.” 


““The case is bad. Let me see the lad, 
Then Pll know what I’ve to do.” 

We hurried down through the sleepy town, 
And stopped by the old canoe. 


The skins he raised, on the face he gazed, 
Then he turned to me and said, 

“I’m sorry, friend,—but there’s nought to tend ; 
Your brave Barney Binge is dead.” 
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THERE was a noted general, 
When Rome was in its fame. 

His wealth was great, his word was-law, 
And Glaucus was his name. 

And when his warring years were past, 
To Council’s Board he came. 


Anetta was his only child ; 
Unrivalled in the land ; 

Who loved him with unselfish love: 
Obedient to command : 

Thus she declined each suitor who 
Came wooing for her hand. 


Now, Glaucus in the eventide 
Of his more leisured days 

Became obsessed with fancies strange, 
Grew gloomy in his ways. 

His bond-slaves often felt his lash, 
But seldom heard his praise. 


One night, as he reclined at ease 
Upon his silken bed, 
He sprang therefrom with cry of fear, 
Then fell as stricken dead. 
When consciousness returned to him, 
He groaned and tossed his head. 
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But groans and tossing failed to stay 
The ceaseless throbbing there ; 

A constant buzz and humming sound 
Of bees upon the air: 

An everlasting whirring round 
That drove him nigh despair. 


His days in torment crept along ; 
His nights with terror loomed, 

As inward turned his sleepless eyes 
To view the fiend entomb’d, 

Who drumnied this tattoo on his brain 
Until it roared and boomed. 


From far and near physicians came ; 
The best in Cesar’s reign. 

They pored o’er tomes; they pondered long ; 
They opened up a vein ; 

But still the strumming sound went on 
In distraught Glaucus’ brain. 


At last they shook their old grey locks 
And went their sev’ral ways. 

““This noise he hears,” they sadly said, 
“Is but a passing phase. 

Some cord has severed in his head. 
In madness end his days.”’ 


And when the dreadful tidings reached 
The fair Anetta’s ears, 
Heavy and deep her sorrow was 
And bitter were her tears. 
But she arose upon the morn 
And cast aside her fears. 
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**He shall not live by frenzy torn, 
Nor yet a madman die. 

Those doctors, with their musty scrolls, 
Anetta shall defy.” 

She hailed her trusted messenger, 
And bade him venture nigh. - 


‘*Speed hence to famous Leteo ; 
Present this ring from me ; 
And bid him hasten on his way 

Across the land and sea, 
If he loves fair Anetta yet 
And still would wedded be.” 


Now, Leteo, though young in years, 
Was famed for surgeon’s lore. 

He loved Anetta, charming maid, 
As none had loved before. 

And when proud Glaucus spurned his plea, 
He sought a foreign shore. 


The fair Anetta’s courier 
Arrived, post haste, from Rome 

Bold Leteo, with crowding sail, 
Sped o’er the raging foam. 

And safe ashore, his urging spur 
Soon brought him to her home. 


Anetta sadly told the news. 
““T love you, dear,” said she, 
“But, oh! I cannot, dare not wed 
Until my father’s free 
From this accursed devil’s spell 
That threats his death to be.” 
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“Fear not, my darling bride-elect, 
Your father shall be healed, 

For I have fought this dreaded thing 
Upon the foreign field. 

Glaucus shall be himself again ; 
His old-time power shall wield.” 


To Glaucus’ side, with rapid stride, 
The wise Leteo went. 

His heart throbbed fast in sympathy 
As o’er the couch he bent 

And viewed that wasted face and frame 
By constant torment spent. 


“* Be of good cheer, afflicted sire, 
I’ve come to aid, to cure. 

It is not meet that one so great 
This suffring should endure. 

I promise you, recovery 
Shall be both swift and sure. 


“This grave and ceaseless torment is 
Of simple cause, and near : 

The larve of an insect strange, 
Long settled in your ear, 

Which springs to winged life upon 
Its twentieth dormant tear.” 

“*T crave you then, in Cesar’s name,” 
Moaned Glaucus in distress, 

** Remove this insect-child of hell, 
And IJ’ll for ever bless 

The name of Leteo, the Wise, 
And all my sins confess.” 
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So Leteo, with much display, 
*Fore Glaucus’ watchful eye, 

Set out his needles, knives and probes, 
—His tools of surgery. 

Then, with an herb of wond’rous pow’r 
Made Glaucus sleeping lie. 


And when the soldier woke to life, 
His mind was bright and clear. 

There by his side Anetta stood, 
His loving words to hear, 

While smiling Leteo displayed 
The insect from his ear. 


A year sped by, and Glaucus’ name ~ 
Was rev’renced everywhere : 

It was the day Leteo wed 
Anetta, sweet and fair: 

The bridal feast was at its height ; 
The wealth of Rome was there. 


Proud Glaucus rose, with stately mien, 
The bridal pair to toast. 

With merry eyes, he gaily told 
That vast assembled host 

How Leteo his life had saved, 
When hope was gone, almost. 


*Mid acclamation, Leteo 
Stood up, response to make. 
—The wine was red and ripe that day, 
Inviting to partake: 
The wine that lulls the sense to sleep ; 
Bids foolishness awake. 
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The Madness of Glaucus 


A knowing smile came o’er his face: 
Unsteadily he swayed. 

He raised his goblet high and drank. 
““No skill did I parade. 

I used no surgeon’s art,’’ said he; 
“Twas but a trick I played. 


“IT spread my probes and lancets with 
A well-feigned ostentation. 

But though I drugged our sire to sleep, 
There was no operation, 

Because the insect in his ear 
Was mere hallucination.” 


A silence, still as lonely tomb, 
Fell o’er that banquet hall : 
A ghostly and foreboding gloom 
Spread like a fun’ral pall, 
As if again some spirit-hand 

Were writing on the wall, 


When Glaucus from his couch sprang up, 
His eyes with horror wide. 

“Oh, God! My God! ’Tis there again, 
The buzzing noise!” he cried. 

And, as the gongs clanged midnight, he 
A raving madman died. 
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TAILLESS. PETE 


Hi, there! Mind your muddy feet. That dog belongs 
to me. 
He’s not much to see, 
There we can agree ; 
But although he wags a stump where his tail ought 
to be, 
Right upon that stump there hangs a tale. 


*Course he’s not a thoroughbred ; he’s just an ordinar’ 
dog. 
Sleeps like any hog 
Fore a blazing log, 
All the same, he saved the lives of me and Mickey Fog. 
That is good enough for Mick and me. 


January, Ninety-eight, we went to have a go; 
Sixty-five below ; 
Wind, and ice, and snow; 
Tailless Pete was our lead dog ;—and here I’d have 
you know, 
Never dog had tail to wag like Pete. 


After we’d been sev’ral weeks upon the Northern trail ; 
Over hill and dale; 
Never thinking “ fail” ; 
We got off our bearings in a blinding Arctic gale: 
Lost as any wandered kids could be. 
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Tailless Pete 


With a sleigh chuck-full of grub and all our sleeping 
gear, 
Little did we fear; 
Though a feeling queer, 
—Kind of premonition in my inwards, right down 
here,— 
Seemed to say, ‘“‘ There’s worse in store for you.” 


Ten more days the blizzard held. We wandered round 
about ; 
Bearings still in doubt ; 
Dogs clean tuckered out. 
Mick began to laugh and cry, and groan, and sing, 
and shout. 
Pretty sort of jackpot I was in. 


Adding to our peck of woes, we struck a frozen lake. 
Dogs, with whine and quake, 
Seemed to dread a break. 
We’d no time to pick and choose which way we'd like 
to take, 
So we started out across the ice. 


As we neared the farthest side, the ice began to crack. 
Forward sprang the pack ; 
Tried to change their tack. 
Down we slithered with a yell. The ice gave front 
and back. 
Kingdom-come looked close to Mick and me. 


Dogs and sleigh plunged down below—for ever lost to 
view, 
All but Peter, who 
Bit his traces through ; 
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Tailless Pete 


To the surface rose and joined our wild hullaballoo, 
As we splashed and spluttered in our fear. 


Mickey made a grab at me and round my collar hung, 
Like a rag, half-wrung. 
Water filled my lung. 
I clutched hold of old Pete’s tail and to it blindly clung. 
Thus brave Pete towed Mick and me ashore. 


Mickey had some matches in a box, real water-tight. 
Soon we struck a light, 
Built a fire bright ; 
Dried ourselves, front, flank and rear, throughout that 
awful night. 
Tried once more for home at break of day. 


Then the rats of hunger started gnawing us inside. 
Eyes with envy wide 
Gazed on Pete’s tough hide. 
If he had not been a pal, I’m sure he would have died 
To provide a meal for Mick and me. 


Four-and-twenty long hours more we went without a 
lick. 
** Darn it all,’’ cried Mick, 
Picking up a stick, 
“Turn your head the other way. Ill knock Pete’s 
block in slick. 
It’s a case of eat or die with me.” 


Murder in the tenth degree was lurking in Pete’s eye. 
**Hold your hand!” yelled I. 
**Might not make good pie. 
We had better sample Pete. To-day his tail we'll try 
If it’s good, to-morrow we can feast.” 
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Tailless Pete 


Mickey Fog was nothing if he wasn’t dead game sport. 
He made no retort, 
Just sliced Pete’s tail short. 
And the dog was so surprised, he didn’t even snort ; 
Simply stood and looked at Mick and me. 


Mick, who used to cook in camps, knew just the thing 
to do. 
Hair and skin soon flew. 
My hat held the brew. 
Then, in less than half an hour, Mick served up dog- 
tail stew. , 
Finest stew that ever man partook. 


All the while, old Peter sat before us, on his rump. 
Now and then he’d jump, 
Snap his aching stump, 
Then he’d give a little, wistful, hungry kind of grump 
That went to the hearts of Mick and me. 


Mickey turned and looked at me. I looked at Mickey 
Fog. 
Seemed like ‘“‘ dog eat dog,” 
Still, we slipped a cog. 
*“°Tain’t the first time,’’ Mickey said, ‘“ I’ve broke the 
decalogue.”’ 
And he tossed the bones to wistful Pete. 


Pete sprang on those bones of him with barks of dog’s 
delight, 
Gobbled them from sight, 
Frisked like any sprite ; 
And we three, in highest glee, reached settlement that 
night ; 
Saved from death, or worse, by old Pete’s tail. 
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Tailless Pete 
Now you get why tailless Pete’s a real, live friend of 


ours, 
Though he whines or cowers ; 
Though it shines or showers. 
We don’t mind the brickbats, if you throw old Pete 
the flowers ; 
He who kicks that dog, kicks Mick and me. 
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A YUKON BANTAM’S LAY 


At last, inside a uniform I’m snug ; 

Yep, me !—for all my size, and shape, and mug. 
I’m a-swanking it a treat. 
Gosh! I can’t keep off the street. 

I look as dolled as any lady-bug 


I’ve striven eighteen months to get this far. 
They’ve dealt me many a nasty jolt and jar. 
But I’m proud at last to know 
I’m to face old Britain’s foe. 
I feel as if I owned the blooming war. 


I know I ain’t a Sandow or a giant. 

I’m five feet one and thin, but still I’m pliant. 
Although my chest is narrow, 
My backbone’s full of marrow. 

Of any kind of weather I’m defiant. 


When first I heard that Europe was ablaze, 
—Way in the Yukon burg of Malamaze,— 
I was struck clean of a heap, 
I could neither eat nor sleep. 
I couldn’t work a tap for days and days. 


One night the thing got through into my head. 
—I knew that I looked small and underfed. 
But atingling in my ears 
Was the call for volunteers. 
And, hang it all! I’m British, born and bred. 
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A Yukon Bantam’s Lay 


I mentioned to my pals the hunch I had. 

They told me straight that I was crazy-mad. 
But I sold my dogs and sleigh 
And I beat it out that day 

To the South, where I might soon be khaki-clad. 


I did not know the ropes, I will agree. 
I had no batty hopes or fears in me. 

I was feeling good and fit ; 

I was out to do my bit, 
So the first recruiting station I could see 


I marched into, with manly, swelling pride. 
Some five or six recruiters were inside. 
They commenced to smile and snig’. 
Tf it had not been their rig, 
I’d ?ave chucked the blooming shooting-match outside. 


A big, deep-chested sergeant—six feet two— 
Cried, ‘‘ Billikins, what can we do for you ?” 
“Why,” said I, ‘‘I want to fight.” 
Then the ginks all laughed outright, 
Till I slung my coat and threatened all the crew. 


Soon I heard the sergeant’s voice amid the jeers. 
“Say, kiddo! We're the Irish Grenadiers. 

You just run off home and grow. 

Ma might take you to a show.” 
And I turned and walked away to hide my tears. 


I’m sure that sergeant did not mean to hurt, 
For half-digested thoughts are apt to blurt. 
But there’s lots of sawed-off runts 
Who can beat the battle stunts 
Of the men who wear a number twenty shirt. 
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A Yukon Bantam’s Lay 


His jolly sort of hit me on the raw. 
—A metaphoric knock-out on the jaw— 
I was fit enough to tackle 
Life up North, in winter’s shackle, 
But not big enough to face the cannon’s maw. 


I watched the khaki soldiers go away. 

I pined, and moped, and slouched for many a day. 
But at last a bath I took 
And again I slung my hook 

To a brand-new, raw-recruity’s join-up lay. 


When once inside that tent, I felt me wilt. 
My courage round my ankles sort of spilt, 
So I beat it out that station. 
Oh !—I know my limitation ; 
You don’t catch your Uncle Dudley in a kilt. 


I read the Army Service Corpses’ bill. 

They might have called it ‘Army Service Kill.’ 
At the name I gaped and swore, 
Till they told me Corpse was Corps. 

Then I swallowed hard and stuck around until 


An officer, in spurs and leather straps, 

His riding crop upon my shoulder taps. 
“*Can’t you hear the fife and drum ? 
Run along now, Thomas Thumb, 

And don’t block the way of eligible chaps.” 


In less than half a minute I got sore. 
‘* Say !—what the blank is wrong with me ?” I swore. 
‘* You just give me half a chance 
And T’ll knock a song and dance 
Out of the biggest live corpse in your Corps.” 
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A Yukon Bantam’s Lay 


That gink in spurs and leggings wheeled about. 
He laughed and looked at me as if in doubt. 
**You have lots of spunk,” he said. 
Come now,—if you have a trade, 
Then we may a khaki soldier turn you out.” 


He sat down in a chair in front of me. 
He fondled his moustache reflectively. 
‘““We need turners, electricians, 
Automobile mechanicians, 
We need wheelwrights who can right wheels to a tee. 


“The Government wants farriers and cooks, 
And one or two good men for keeping books. 
We need saddlers by the score, 
Good supply clerks for the store ; 
And coopers who do miracles with shooks. 


“We want strong men to make the bellows blow. 
Some blacksmiths who can work in rain or snow. 
Lots of men to cobble shoes 
Who can keep away from booze ; 
Also drivers for our auto-trucks, you know. 


‘““ Now, what’s your trade ?” he stopped there to inquire: 
In desperation’s grip, I took a flier. 

Though I felt like grunting, ‘ Shucks !? 

I just blurted, ‘ Auto-trucks.’ 
And that fellow promptly guessed me for a liar. 


*“Come on and let me see how you can drive.’ 
Then, ’fore I could have counted twenty-five, 
He convoyed me to a shed, 
“* Now,—just bring her out,” he said. 
To myself, I. vowed I'd do it, dead or live. 
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A Yukon Bantam’s Lay 


I sat myself right squarely in the seat, 

I pushed some buttons,—then I spread my feet. 
Oh! I brought her out—like hell. 
But I brought the shed as well. 

Gee ! the things that captain said I won’t repeat. 


Quite soon, I thought, I’ll know this truck complete. 
But *fore I had the knobs and levers beat, 

A brick wall got in the way; 

And I saw the light of day 
Two weeks later, in a hospital retreat. 


My hopes of fighting Huns completely gone, 
One day I packed, and booked my trip upon 
The good, steamship, Kynokorth, 
Which was due to sail up North 
To the country where a man’s a man,—Yukon. 


I was walking with my eyes upon the ground, 
When, a cheery salutation turned me round. 
Gosh !—I nearly dropped with fright, 
For I saw a soldier mite, 
Short of me by two good inches, I’ll ‘be bound. 


‘Say, sport!” he said, ‘‘no need for looking blue. 
Come !—help old Mother Britain see this through. 
Don’t be scared, I ain’t a phantom ; 
I’m a full-fledged, fighting bantam, 
And it won’t take long to make the same of you.” 


He stuck his arm through mine and dragged me off, 
Before I'd time to blow my nose, or cough ; 
Had me sworn-in good and tight ; 
Passed the doctor ;—and that night 
I’d become a blooming khaki soldier toff. 
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A Yukon Bantam’s Lay 


So now inside a uniform I’m snug. 

Yep, me !—for all my size, and shape, and mug. 
And it’s proud I am to know 
That I’m not too small or slow 

Dear old Grandma Britain’s enemies to plug. 
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BLOWHARD, THE CREE 


You brag about hunting, by gee! 

Well, I’m Blowhard, the full-blooded Cree. 
You may tell all you know 
And [ll make it look slow, 

For your tall-stuff have nothing on me. 


There was me, and my squaw, and papoose ; 
And thirteen more kids running loose. 

We go long way on trail 

For the big Fort Macphail, 
On the bare, barren shores of Lake Moose. 


The kids make one hullaballoo, 

For the hunger was eatin’ them through, 
There was nothing in sight 
As we camp for the night. 

Make me feel just like drown all the crew. 


I have only one shot in my gun. 
I tell you, that not too much fun. 
I have sixteen to feed, 
So I must get a bead 
On some bull-moose that weigh ’bout a ton. 


In the morning, I wake, just by luck ; 
Think, maybe, I hear ‘ quack’ or ‘ cluck.’ 
And, by gosh, how I quake! 
I look out on the lake. 
In a circle, I see sixteen duck. 
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Blowhard, the Cree 


I swear, for I must bag the lot. 
But to get them with only one shot ? 
All my kids to be fed ; 
I go scratch on my head, 
Then I think up a good, first-class thought. 


There sixteen good duck on the trail, 
Each duck swim by other duck’s tail 
In a circle, one half. 
—Yes, you go for to laugh !— 
But I’m Blowhard, and he never fail. 


I catch up my gun, sure, by gee! 

So I bend him, half-hoop, on my knee, 
And as quick as a hoot 
I go raise him and shoot. 

Then for time feel all scared inside me. 


That bullet he swing good and true ; 

He shoot sixteen duck through and through ; 
He come back with a spat 
And he riddle my hat, 

Then he drop at my feet, good as new. 


Yes,—I’m Blowhard, the full-blooded Cree ; 
I’m a hunter, you bet, and by gee! 

Just to prove what I did, 

See !—the hole in my lid. 
All your cock-and-bull can’t fizz on me. 
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CHINESE POKER 


Mz first-class Chinee man. 
Me happy as can was. 

Me cook in Ketchikan, 
Well !—just because. 


No moree white man card 
For leetle Sam Loo Ching. 

Me thinkee game too hard ; 
—Too muchee king. 


One day me see Big Mack. 

He play him game called poker. 
He win big heapem-stack 

Off steamboat stoker. 


Me watchee game close by. 
Me thinkee undelstand. 

Mack ask me havem try. 
—Me takem hand. 


He deal five cards so fast, 
He flash him sparkle-ring. 

Me lookee hand at last ; 
—Me catch three king. 


Three king me savee lot. 
Me sing like Chinee band. 
Me stakee all me got. 
—Me showem hand. 
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Chinese Poker 


Big Mack him show as well. 
He hum like Chlistian sing. 

He grabee pot. Oh, hell! 
—He have four king. 


Me feelee velly sad. 
Me takem leetle walk. 
Me think bad luck me had. 
—Me takem shock. 


No savee white man game. 
Me catch three king,—ah, true ! 
Mack catch four, allee same. 
—Seven king no do! 


Me wipee brow, all wet. 
Come back saloon again. 

Go muchee quick to get 
Big Mack explain. 


No see Big Mack inside. 
He hitee pike much soon. 

He catchem steamboat ride. 
—Me catchem swoon. 


No moree white man card 
For leetle Sam Loo Ching. 

Me thinkee game too hard : 
—Too muchee king. 
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THE KLOOTCH WHO COOKS THE GRUB 
FOR IM 


““From Hudson Bay to Beaufort Sea, 
I know no cook so clean as she, 
So good or clean as Sal McGhee, 
The klootch who makes the grub for me. 


“From pork and beans, and real plum-duff ; 
From flip flap-jacks, and such fine stuff, 

To bull-moose stew, she’d call the bluff 
Of all your high-toned cooking fluff. 


** And clean,—good land !—as clean’s a linnet. 
When cooking sausage, wants to skin it. © 

She scours and scrubs ’most every minute. 
My shack’s so clean, I hate go in it.” 


Thus spoke the gallant Jimmy Shand, 
The boss of all that daring band 
Who barter furs in Chacko Land 
That ladies sport in London’s Strand. 


We called to bite and sup with Jim, 
To view what Sal had done for him, 
The house was trig, and Sal looked trim, 
Although as fat as Shand was slim. 


She set a basin on a chair, 
And, heedless of my prying stare, 
She washed her face and hands with care: 
No cleaner housewife anywhere. 
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The Klootch who Cooks the Grub for Fim 


We yarned, and tried our thirsts to slake ; 
While Sal set in to fry and bake. 

But, as we talked, I watched her make 
What hit me as a serious break. 


She served up flap-jacks by the stack, 

Which charmed the hearts of Jim and Mack. 
The moment Sally turned her back, 

I passed them up. They ate the whack. 


And, later on, when going to bed, 
‘* By gosh !—you missed a treat,’ Mack said. 
““Sal’s flap-jacks—that you turned down dead— 
The best on which I’ve ever fed.” 


I laughed. ‘‘ Man, Mack,—it’s death your racin’, 
A strong emetic you'll be chasin’. 

Sal mixed the batter in the basin, 
With slops she washed her hands and face in.”’ 
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SANDY McMANUS AND WULLIE McFEE 


Sanpy McManus and Wullie McFee, 
In the suburbs 0’ Glesca, were oot on the spree. 
As the cock on the midden gied oot his first craw, 
Sandy and Wullie were crackin’ awa’. 


They staggered for hame, wi’ the best o’ intent. 
They sang a bit chorus as suited their bent. 
They stoppit tae argue, as they felt inclined, 
Till hame and guidwives slippit clean oot o’ mind. 


They vented their likes and their dislikes as weel. 
Then Sandy ca’d Wullie ‘A slippery eel.’ 

They fought like the deevil 0’ brimstane and pooder, 
Then grat and swore frien’ship on each ither’s shooder 


And hameward, once mair, at the first blink o’ daw’, 
They staggered and stotted like some rubber ba’ ; 
When a’ o’ a sudden, the road gied a hitch, 
And Sandy McManus fell intae a ditch. 


He scrambled and spluttered, in dreadfu’ distress ; 
Wrought vainly to get himsel’ oot o’ the mess. 

He cried up tae Wullie tae lend him a hand ; 
But Wullie had trouble in trying’ tae stand. 


Yet Wullie, in spite o’ his trouble, was brave. 
He did what he could his frien’ Sandy tae save. 
He made him a speech on the subject, ‘ Teetotal,’ 
Then into his gullet he emptied the bottle. 
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Sandy McManus and Wullie McFee 


He dropped on his stomach his trouble tae ease, 
And crept tae the edge o’ the ditch, on his knees. 

He put doon a hand, and he raxed doon a foot, 
But Sandy’s best effort was yards off his boot. ~ 


At last, in despair, Sandy started to greet. 
“Oh, Wullie ! Don’t leave me doon here in the weet.” 
‘* What,—leave ye ?’””’ quo Wullie, his eye on the moon, 
‘Td just as soon leave ye my sark and my shoon.” 


**T can’t get ye oot. “Twad be wrang tae deceive ye. 
But Wullie McFee’s no’ the man that wad leave ye. 
I’m your frien’ tae the end; ay! whatever betide me. 
I can’t get ye oot,—so I'll just come beside ye.” 


He was half on the way when he mentioned the matter, 
And doon beside Sandy he dropped wi’ a clatter. 
And prood, prood was Sandy o’ gallant McFee, 
As they lay there thegether and slept off their spree. 


But later that mornin’, they woke wi’ a start, 
Wi’ deevil a bump on them, deevil a scart ; 

And in deevil a ditch had they made their abode, 
For the twa o’ them lay by the side o’ the road. 
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PERPETUAL PAT 


You’vE heard of Patrick Googan, he’s the man who 
wouldn’t die 

Though many deadly, dread disasters at him had a try. 

He was a simple-minded man, an easy-going sort, 

And, consequently, was the butt of skull-and-cross- 
bones sport. 


Deep down in Paddy’s inwards, though, there was a 
dogged touch, 

That absolutely would not let him wear a dead man’s 
mutch. 

No matter what calamity with Googan had a bout, 

He’d wake before the undertaker came to stretch him 
out. 


The boat he crossed the ocean in, went down with all 
on deck 

And Paddy was the only one they picked up from the 
wreck. 

He seemed as dead a deader as a drowned dead man 
can be, 

But grit, and Irish whisky, saved our hero from the sea. 


When landed in America, he worked at humping bricks 
And, when up sixty storeys, dropped in less than sixty 
ticks. 
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Perpetual Pat 


He sat up on a heap of sand; he smiled and scratched 
his head, 

For every brick was broken, but—Pat Googan wasn’t 
dead. 


Fed up with bricks, he went out West, and took to 
felling trees,. 

But one felled him, and all his mates felt sure ’twas 
Pat’s demise. 

The nurses said he could not live. The doctors gave 
him up, 

But Paddy still kept clam’ring for his usual bite and sup. 


You must not think, with Googan that it was a case 
of luck. 

He just refused to die,—that’s all. He had the ‘ living’ 
pluck. 

He grew so proud of his ability in cheating death, 

He pushed himself in danger every time he drew his 
breath. 


He’d let a blacksmith hit him with a hammer on the head, 

And bet the ‘ green’ he didn’t have, it would not drop 
him dead. 

A pugilistic puncher, seeking practice for a fight, 

For fifteen cents could batter Paddy’s chin both day 
and night. 


Pat seldom had a dollar-bill to rustle in his mit, 

While at the sight of gold, poor Pat would almost throw 
a fit. 

So poor was he, he dreamed each night he was a 
millionaire, 

Imbibing like a Prince and scatt’ring greenbacks every- 
where. 
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Perpetual Pat 


He’d waken in the morning with a head as big as two 

And a tongue that took up so much room, it left no 
room to chew. 

He’d hang around the bar-rooms for a ‘ hair out of the 
dog,’ 

Then off he’d go to see how many death’s-heads he 
could hog. 


For years and years these things went on. Pat thrived 
upon disaster, 

But die? Not on your life would he! He simply 
lived the faster. 

He laughed as other folks snuffed out, while this old 
saw he’d give: 

“The more you’re sure you cannot die, the longer, 
shure, you’ll live.” 


Now, down below, where dead men go, the Devil raved 
and ranted, 

For Pat was sadly overdue, despite his life enchanted. 

**Ha, ha!” he cried, “I'll try once more this shifty 
wretch to gather. 

And won’t I roast him when he’s caught ? In smoke 
T’ll end his blather. 


‘*Too bad, that when it comes to death, I hardly have 
a say 

And that I’m limited to putting danger in the way. 

On red-hot plates I’ll made this Googan dance a jig 
and sing. 

He’ll know that here in Hades I’m a devil of a king.” 


He sent Pat out to mush when it was sixty-five below. 
For weeks he made him lose himself in blizzard, cold 
and snow 
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Perpetual Pat 


The Devil felt, for sure this time, he had him by the 
nose. 

But all he got was the first joint of one of Paddy’s 
toes, 


Then next a devilish thing he did, so awful was his ire. 

He set Pat thawing dynamite before a blazing fire. 

In less than no time, angels’ voices sang in Googan’s 
ears. 

In hell the little demons raised the lid up with their 
cheers, 


Friends put @ nice, clean, linen shirt on Patrick’s blasted 
frame. 

They held a wake and fun’ral to perpetuate his name. 

Pat spoiled the fun completely though. He burst his 
box and said, 

“ Be aisy! Don't be buryin’ dacent. corpses till they’re 
dead.” 


The Devil snorted brimstone and he lashed his tail in 
rage. 

He worked himself into a fury none could assuage. 

He cried, ‘‘ With this wild Irishman there’s just one 
thing to do, 

Pack up my grip ;—I'm off to earth to see this business 
through.” 


Now, Paddy, with the money that he did not have to 
pay 
On funeral expenses, thought he’d celebrate the day, 
So all the bhoys he gathered in to Mickey Graw’s saloon, 
And there they drank till they could see six crescents 
in the moon, 
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Perpetual Pat 


At midnight, just when Googan could not hold a drop 
the more, 

A voice yelled, ‘“‘ There’s a gentleman to see you, at 
the door.** 

“A gintleman, begorrah! then I'll go at once, he 
eried, 

** But don’t drink all the potheen when I’m blatherin? 
outside.” 


The moment Paddy got outside, a smell of burning met 
him, 

And, when he saw his visitor, the sight well-nigh 
upset him. 

Just who he was, exactly, Googan had all kinds of proof ; 

Before him stood a reg'lar, four-square devil, horn and 
hoof. 


One glance he stole, then like the wind he fled that 
mining town. 

O’er skid roads, trails and mountain paths, he galloped 
up and down, 

Until his chest was bursting and his heart was on the- 
jump. 

He sat down by the wayside on an old, worm-eaten 
stump. 


He looked along the way he’d come. There was no 
one in sight. 

He mopped his brow and yelled, ‘“‘Whirroo! I’ve 
bate the devil-right.” 

But at his side a voice replied, ‘‘ That’s quite a race 
we had.” 

Pat up and screeched in terror, “‘ And we’ll have some 


more, bedad !” 
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Perpetual Pat 


Another mile or two they went. Pat found he could 
not shake him, 

So he made up his mind at last to let the Devil take him. 

Now Satan feared the Irishman was scheming in his 
hat, 

And he decided, then and there, to make a deal with 
Pat. 


The two sat down together and were soon as thick as 
smoke. 

Pat got so used to sulphur smells, he did not cough 
or choke. 

The Devil chuckled when he found that Pat with hell 
was tainted, 

While Paddy thought the Devil not so black as he was 
painted. 


** Now, Pat,” said Satan, ‘‘ be a sport ! Die like a decent 
fellow. 

Soon folks will think you’re scared of hell and have a 
streak of yellow. 

For years and years your time’s been up. Death 
grins, but still you ban it. 

Be manly! Shout, ‘Here goes, I’m through,’ and 
shuffle off the planet.” 


Pat scorched his fingers as he snapped them in the 
nose of Satan. 

“Divil a die, will I,” said he. ‘Pat Googan takes 
some batein’,” 

*“ Then name your price,” retorted Nick. “ It’s bargain 
day in Hades ; 

They’re yours for asking. Claim them quick !—fame, 
wealth and pretty ladies. 
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Perpetual Pat 


““And’in return, a year from date, no matter what 
befalls you, 

You promise me, you'll drop stone-dead, whene’er the 
reaper calls you.” 

Now, as you know, Pat’s statws quo had never been 
assuring, 

And Satan’s tempt of easy wealth to him looked so 
alluring. 


“IT always knew the Devil and all was Irish through,” 
yelled Paddy. 

“ Bedad, at that, I’ll eat my hat, and chew my ’baccy 
caddy, 

If I don’t lie right down and die the moment that 
you want me, 

If, for a year, I’ve gold to burn, without a fear to 
haunt me.” 


“* The bargain’s sealed,” the Devil cried. “‘ Our diff’rence 
disappears.” 
Then, for a second, he and Pat embraced in maudlin 


tears. 

A thunder crash, a lightning flash. The earth rocked 
to and fro. 

It burst and yawned, and in a blaze, the Devil dropped 
below. 


When Pat came to, the sun was shining in a cloudless 
sky. 

His head was big as usual, and his throat was parched 
and dry. 

He staggered to his feet and, in a zigzag line he soon 

Was near enough to catch the whiff of Mickey Graw’s 
saloon. 
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Perpetual Pat 


A shout of voices greeted him whene’er he came to 
view, 

And half a hundred gathered round and stuck to him 
like glue. 

Pat scratched his head and wondered what the pother 
was about. 

‘‘Why !—you’re the richest man,” they cried, 
Ireland, or out.” 


ce 


in 


‘* Begorrah thin !—I’d like to hear the tinkle av the 
coin, 

“For I’ve not had a drink at all as long as I have 
moin’.” 

A smiling lawyer made for Pat. He minced, and 
scraped, and bowed. 

He carried in his hands a bag whose contents jingled 


loud. 


‘“Your mother’s uncle’s cousin’s son has died in 
Saratoogan 

And left you all his millions just because your name 
is Googan. 

Here’s half a million dollars in the brightest, purest 
gold, 

To prove to you the truth of all the lies you think 

Ive told.” 


Pat felt a touch uneasy, but that did not last a tick. 
And the bag of jingling gold-boys both his hands 
grasped, double-quick. 

He made for San Francisco and commenced an awful 

tear, 
As he painted red the city and he tainted blue the 
alr 
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Perpetual Pat 


He bought himself the loudest clothes; the biggest 
diamond rings. 

He hired a hundred servants and he ate the food of kings, 

He bought a yacht, a racing stud, a waterfront hotel 

Then, just to prove the man he was, a brewery as well. 


In champagne baths each morning; he had radium 
pills at night. 

His teeth flashed gold and diamonds when he grinned 

_ beneath a light. 

He scattered gold like raindrops, from his never-failing 
source. 

He went from fairly good to bad, and then from bad 
to worse. 


He wined, and dined, and lady-killed, from morn till 
end of day. 

His limit when he gambled soon became ‘ The Milky Way.’ 

He never kept a cash-book and his safe it had no key. 

He never recked a moment what the finish-up would be. 


Three hundred days and sixty-five bold Paddy tore his 
capers. 

He had ‘a devil of a time,’ so said the daily papers. 

To hold in féte the day that he become a wealthy rogue. 

He gave a ball and supper to his friends who spoke 
the brogue. 


Five hundred bhoys from th’ Emerald Isle, and colleens 
dark and handsome 

Partook Pat’s hospitality, that cost a prince’s ransom. 

They laughed and hugged; they danced their jigs. 
They hit the floor with sticks. 

Each mother’s son swore blind he’d ne’er go back to 
carrying bricks. 
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Perpetual Pat 


The fun was high; the bhoys were bhoys. Not one 
was too unruly, 

But, when twelve struck, it struck O’Toole it was the 
twelfth of July. 

He mentioned it to Danny Flynn, who mentioned it 
to Googan. 

And with his fist Pat Googan passed the news to Mickey 
Googan. 


The fight began. Redriotran. With sticks and bottles 
handy. 

They trailed their coats and smashed each other’s 
heads like sugar-candy. 

Five hundred rampant Irishmen with Irish ague 
shook. 

Pat’s swell hotel became like hell. Ahem !—like 
Donnybrook. 


The boys in blue joined in the fray. The fire-brigade 
soon followed. 

The scavenging department came and in the slither 
wallowed. 

Now, when the fight was at its height, the walls caved 
in and crushed them. 

The big hotel in ruins fell, and into mincemeat mussed 
them. 


For days they cleared the mess away. Not one live 
man was found. 

It seemed as if a cemet’ry were strewed abovt the 
ground, 

Now, underneath the dreadful pile, Pat Googan lay as 
dead :. 

A thousand tons of bricks and lime around, and overhead. 
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Perpetual Pat 


He woke in aggravation. He was in a fearful choler, 

For rubbing at his neck he felt the frayed edge of his 
collar. 

He tried to rise, but could not, for the bricks.in durance 
bound him. 

As thus was he held captive when his friend, the 
Devil, found him. 


“Ho, ho! It’s you,” he taunted, with an arch, 
sulphuric grin. 

Your time is up. You’ve had your fling. Your checks ? 
Come, pass them in!” 

“* Not on your life,’”’ cried Paddy. ‘‘ I am Irish still, and 
free, 

And loife, wid all its pleasures, shure, looks mighty 
good to me.” 


The Devil gloomed in anger. ‘“‘ But you promised 
me!” he said. 

*‘Be sporty! Take your medicine! Close your eyes 
and flop back—dead.” 

“Nothing doing!”? answered Paddy. ‘Beat it! 
You’re not on the level. 

Not a sowl need keep his bargain with a fire-sulphuric 
devil.” 


Satan gnashed his teeth in fury, as he bent o’er Paddy’s 
form. 

‘Then the Curse of Life be on you,” he cried out in 
rising storm. 

‘* Divil’s curse seems angel’s blessin’,’? chuckled Paddy 
through his beard, 

As the haughty King of Hades, in a smoke-cloud, dis- 
appeared. 
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Perpetual Pat 


In a week they dug out Paddy; same old Paddy as 
of yore. 

** Give me grub,” was all he shouted ; “ I’m as hungry 
as a boar.” 

Quite undaunted, heeding nothing, back into the world 
he dived. 

Though his health and wealth he squandered, yet the 
more to him survived. 


But at last there came a longing, in a thronging, surging 
way, 

For the hods, the bricks, the mortar; for the mud, and 
dirt, and clay. 

He grew tired of wealth and fawning; he got sick of 
pomp and show, 

And he yearned for rags and tatters, pork and beans, 
and ten below. 


Hard he tried his wealth to squander, but not all of 
it would spend. 
Rather, it kept on increasing. He transferred it to 
@ friend. 
And, with nothing but a blanket and a suit of overalls, 
Back he turned from crazy banquets, champagne bouts 
and freakish balls. 


Thus he journeyed to the Northland, with its snow, 
and ice, and toil, 

But he found it was not heaven grubbing in the frozen 
soil, 

For his hands were soft and flabby and his muscles lacked 
their snap, 

While he did not have a servant now to answer to his 
clap. 
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Perpetual Pat 


If he ordered tea and doughnuts, then his coin he had 
to show, 
Ere the waiter quite decided that the tea-tray he’d 

let go. 

Shabby clothes were all right—sometimes. Ice and 
cold made manly stuff. 

As for Mister Patrick Googan—he had just had quite 
enough. 


So he beat it back to ’Frisco, where his pal was hitting 
high 

With the wealth that Paddy left him in the days not 
long gone by. 

Paddy asked a million dollars, but his late friend raved 
and swore, 

Caught him by the dirty collar, kicked him through 
the open door. 


Not a cent could Paddy muster. Not a man would 
stand him treat. 
He got down to picking little cigarette-ends off the 


street. 

He became heart-sick of living. Earth was nowhere 
to abide. 

Longing thus for change of climate, Paddy courted 
suicide. 


At a busy city crossing, Paddy rushed. across the street ; 

Dropped before a speeding auto, but he stopped it 
with his feet. 

To the waterfront he hurried, from the wharf he toppled 
over, 

But a well-intentioned docker dived, and brought him 
safe to shore. 
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Perpetual Pat 


In a rage, he stole some poison, swallowed almost half 
a quart. 

Found out later that he foolishly had taken two drops 
short. 

Still determined in his folly, he began to swear off 
drink. 

But no matter, drunk or sober, Paddy’s brainbox kept 
its kink. 


In the wildest desperation, Paddy aimed a loaded 
rifle 

At his head, but all his damage was to singe his beard 
a trifle. 

Then upon him flashed the horror of the Devil’s Curse 
of Life. 

Dying never, no to-morrow, doomed for ever to the 
strife. 


On his knees, in abject rev’rence, Paddy to the Devil 
prays, 

Every night, in supplication, that the Curse of Life 
he raise. 

But the Devil and his demons merely laugh, and screech, 
and yell. 

Man or devil bargain-breakers are unworthy e’en of 
hell. 


Up and down the world Pat travels. We all meet him 
now and then, 

Sometimes in the busy city, sometimes on the lonely 
fen. 

Melancholy, thus he journeys, from Hong-Kong to 
Timbuctoo ; 

From the swelter of the Indies to the frozen Cariboo. 
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Perpetual Pat 


Heedless, reckless, lone he passes ; ofttimes sad, but 
sometimes gay, 

Knowing that the dawn of morning merely speaks 
another day. 

Sick of life, at outs with Satan ; boiling in an Irish stew ; 

Heaven a million miles above him: what on earth 
can Paddy do? 
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PART TWO 


SONGS OF 
EVERYWHERE 


COME TO THE WEST, DEARIE! 


Come, dearie! come to the West with me. 
—Beauty pines in the shadow— 

Weep no more for the things that be ; 
Love is our El Dorado. 

Over the waves where the wild birds shriek ; 

Over the prairie, vast and bleak ; 

Up and over the mountain peak, 

Till again we scent the sea ; 

There, dear heart, is the land we seek. 
Come, O, come with me! 


Come, dearie ! come to the West with me. 
—Voices afar are calling— 
Thistledown on the wind blows free. 
And perfumed cones are falling. 
Bees are droning in homeward flight ; 
The sun caresses the hills, good-night ; 
The wild-cat purrs to her forest wight ; 
And the stream croons on to the sea. 
Our cabin glows with a cheery light. 
Come, O, come with me! 
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TO LIFE—AND DEATH 


Au, Life! is’t true the partnership between us two 
Is half-way through ? 

Half-way! And yet, it seems, I romped but yesterday 
Among the hay, 

A merry, red-cheeked, barefoot boy, without a care ; 
—Free as the air— 

While stretched before me lay a world of joy and strife ; 
And you—my Life. 


Half-gone! Yet through the night, it seems, I’ve 
journeyed on. 
Why ! ’tis but dawn. 
High-noon ? OQ, pity me and stay the sun! Too soon 
Pll view the moon, 
And hurtle through the darkness ere I’ve lived a day. 
—A moth at play— 
My mind’s ateem with part-wrought fancies; tumb- 
ling rhyme, 
Ah !—give me time. 


Yes, Death! I know it cannot last; that I must go 
Like April snow. 

But hold! My Scroll of Life is yet but part unrolled. 
Be not o’erbold ! 

Though that which lies to view be but a verse—a phrase ; 
—Light through the haze— 

The half that’s still unlived, unscanned,—I claim. I 

crave ! 
Then hail !—the grave. 
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LADY-MINE 


Sap, sad are the eyes of you, 
Lady-Mine. 

Too sad when the skies are blue, 
Lady-Mine. 

Roses plucked must fade and die ; 

Desert lands grow parched and dry ; 

Past recall are days gone by ; 
Lady-Mine, Lady-Mine. 


Bright, bright grow the eyes of you, 
Lady-Mine. 

Night flies when the dawn is due, 
Lady-Mine. 

Merry sunshine follows rain ; 

Flowers in springtime bloom again ; 

Who has loved, to love is fain ; 
Lady-Mine, Lady-Mine, 


THE PREY 


I HEARD a linnet sing. 
I saw a hawk go by. 
The song became a cry. 


I caught a ewe-lamb’s bleat. 
I traced a crimson stain. 
The bleat came not again. 


I heard a woman moan, 
Ragged, unkempt, defiled. 
She clasped a starving child. 


I watched a broken man 
Guarding his babes at play. 
His mate had gone away. 


I saw a mother weep. 
She clutched a metal cross ; 
Weighed it against her loss. 


* * * 


I visioned a soul in hell ; 
Soul of a beast of prey. 
Trembling, I turned away. 
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DAWN 


I stoop by my study window ; 

I bathed in the glow of dawn ; 
I prayed with the rev’rent lilies: 

I viewed, o’er the dew-sprayed lawn, 
The lake, on whose placid bosom 

The face of the morning shone 


I followed the warm tints stealing 
Through feathery clouds that rolled 

In dreams, ’cross the vault of heaven. 
The glories I watched unfold, 

—The white and the violet leaven— 
Ashimmer with molten gold. 


I joined with the soft wind, crooning 
Its love to the daybreak’s eyes : 
My heart leapt attune to the singing 
Of larks in the perfumed skies ; 
As they lavished mellow sweetness 

O’er earth that seemed Paradise. 


Harmonious calm poured o’er me 
The balm of her perfect peace. 
I knew neither pain nor sorrow: 
I joyed in my soul’s release. 
My hope grew akin to yearning 
That ne’er might the blessing cease. 
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Dawn 


The voice of the morning whispered 
Its lesson of love it taught ; 

That life and peace are eternal ; 
That evil on earth is nought 

But a sinful dream, and transient : 
The offspring of wrongful thought : 


That every thought is a power 
Our freedom to speed or stay 

When not a murmur of discord 
Shall challenge the harmony ; 

When man shall attain perfection, 
Like earth at the break of day. 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE 


Ox! for the chance to roam again 

Over the road to Nowhere: 
Down the village and through the lane, 
Up the hill and across the plain ; 
Out in the sunshine, out in the rain, 
Catching the breeze from the salted main; 
Joyous youth and the gay refrain : 

Off and away to Nowhere. 


Nothing of sorrow or time knew. we, 

There on the road to Nowhere: 
Blossomed the hedgerow, blossomed the tree ; 
Hearts were merry, and light, and free, 
Happy the laughter of you and me. 

Ah! it was life as it ought to be. 
And little we dreamed of a weird to dree 

While on the road to Nowhere. 


Where are the friends that you and I 
Met on the road to Nowhere ? 

Heedless of love and kindred tie 

Some ’mid their broken idols die ; 

Some still long with an aching sigh ; 

Bravest and best in Flanders lie. 

All are gone with the days gone by ; 
Gone—like the road to Nowhere. 
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MY LOVE IS DEAD 


I DREAMED. 

How real it seemed ! 

I dreamed that she was dead. 

I had not known till then how much I loved her. 
*Tis ever so! 


I rose. 

—Still in repose— 

I hastened to her bed. 

Her face, so pale; no pulsing life now moved her. 
The light burned low. 


I gazed. 

With senses dazed 

I sank beside her there. 

Numbed by the agony of mortal doom, 
I groaned and wept. 


At last, 

For all was past, 

I roused me, touched her hair, 

Her cheeks, so fair, from which had flown life’s bloom 
While I had slept. 


Her eyes ! 

Ah, Love’s surprise ! 

They opened wide. She smiled. 
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My Love is Dead 


I crooned and caught her, living, to the fold. 
And darkness sped. 


* * * * 


*Tis dawn. 

I look upon 

My love, in sleep exiled. 

How still and calm she lies! Great God! how cold! 


My love is dead. 
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WILL-O’-THE-WISP 


TWINKLE, twinkle in the night, 

O’er the water flits the light ; 
Siren with the distant gleam ; 

Fleeting fancy of a dream: 
Seeking out the darkest place, 

Casting there its silv’ry trace, 
Floating by the noisome pools, 

Nigh the haunt of shades and ghouls, 
Drawing with mesmeric ray, 

Ever near, yet far away. 


Fools and sages onward race. 
Kings and beggars join the chase, 
Reaching for the glitt’ring prize 
Dancing ever *fore their eyes. 
In their clutches, seeming nought, 
Never yet by mortal caught ; 
Taunting, luring, beckoning ; 
Neither ghost nor living thing : 
Twinkle, twinkle in the night, 
O’er the water flits the light. 
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THE CITY OF BLACK DESPAIR 


Down in a city called Black Despair, 
Where flowers refuse to grow; 

Born of a father who does not care, 
A mother whose lot is woe: 

You who are cultured, rich and free, 

Tell me, what kind of chance has he ? 


Grubbing in alleys of filth and slime, 
Dragged from the school at ten 

Into a world of sweat and grime, 
Toiling with hopeless men : 

You who are cultured, rich and free, 

Tell me, what kind of chance has he ? 


Poverty, drudgery, pain and care ; 
Grist for the Mills of Hell: 

Child of the city of Black Despair, 
Sonorous tolls his knell. 

You who are cultured, rich and free, 

Tell me, what kind of chance has he ? 
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THE QUICK—AND THE DEAD 


Bur~p him a monument ! 
Hew it from granite ! 
Greatest of sculptors 
Chisel it; plan it ; 
—Stately, immense— 
Laurels and flowers, 
Strew them in showers 
—Scant recompense— 
Thus shall the nations ; 
The new generations ; 
Know how we honour and rev’rence our dead. 


Search every manuscript ! 
Herald his fame ! 

Bid for his masterpiece ! 
Blazon his name ! 
—Pension his kin— 

Ye who aspire 

Snatch from his fire. 
Follow him,—win ! 

Thus shall the nations ; 
The new generations ; 
Learn how we cherish the works of our dead. 


Whisper it shamedly, 

—Starved and neglected— 

How he fought doggedly, 
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The Quick—and the Dead 


Worn and dejected : : 

Striving alone. 

““Mad with a vision.”? 

Hark, the derision ! 

Nought can atone. 

Dark desolations ! 

*Tis thus that the nations 

Hoard up their plaudits to garland their dead. 


Raise him a monument. 
—Heed not the stones— 
Build it of agony, 
Blood-sweat and bones. 
Build it of tears. 

Angels compassionate, 
Heavenward fashion it. 
Nobly it rears, 

Bidding the nations ; 
The new generations, 
Honour the quick as they rev’rence the dead. 
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HUGH-BOY-HUGH 


Hucu-Boy-Huex, what a bonny bairn are you 

Early in the morning when the grass is damp with dew. 
Milk-white teeth and rosy cheeks, laughing eyes of blue ; 
Fresh as butter, clean as snow, sweet as honey too ; 
You’re just an early-morning cherub, Hugh-Boy-Hugh. 


Hugh-Boy-Hugh, there’s a rowdy streak in you ; 

Noise and clatter all day long although you’re not yet 
two ; 

Nursing pots and nibbling coal; everything askew : 

Eyes through grimy face and fingers playing peek-a-boo. 

A happy, sticky blackamore is Hugh-Boy-Hugh. 


Hugh-Boy-Hugh, what a weary tot are you 

Now that you’ve done all the mischief baby-boys 
can do. 

Off comes all your rumpled clothing; off that only 
shoe : 

Soap and water—dirt all vanished—fresh and clean anew. 

A drowsy, need-your-bed, wee fellow, Hugh-Boy-Hugh. 


Hugh-Boy-Hugh, an endearing mite are you, 
Holding us with bonds of love such as we never knew : 
Gurgling chuckles, smiles aplenty, tears a very few ; 
Strangling cuddles, chubby kisses: toddler, yes—it’s 
true ! 
You are a little snuggler-baby, Hugh-Boy-Hugh. 
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Hugh-Boy-Hugh 


Hugh-Boy-Hugh, may your childhood dreams win 
through. 

Their innocent and happy traces flit the face of you. 

Watching now, no more we wonder—as our thoughts 
pursue, 

Weaving round you fairy fancies—that the angels, who 

Symbolise all love and goodness, guard our Hugh-Boy- 
Hugh. 


TIL 


THE SONGSTER 


Wrrain its prison of silver bars, 

His beady eyes two twinkling stars, 
A dear little head to heaven atilt, 

A throat pulsating with fairy lilt, 
Sang a sweet little bird all day, 

Trilling its tiny soul away. 


The people came from far and near 
This dainty singer to see and hear. 
And all entranced with the witching lay, 
Said, ‘“‘ Surely never was bird so gay! 

Surely never came song so free! 
O, to be merry and bright as he.” 


Now they list in vain for the gladsome trill, 

For the poor little singer is cold and still. 
And the people wonder as they go by 

Why he, so happy, should droop and die. 
They do not know that his tuneful art 

Was the aching throb of a breaking heart. 
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OVER THE TOP 


OvER the top at daybreak, 
Humming a light refrain ; 
Over the top and away, away, 
Leaving the shadows grim and grey: 
On, on, on, where the glories shine, 
Gallant and happy lad o* mine: 
Over the top at daybreak, 
Never to come again. 


Over the top at evenfall, 
—Welcome the old refrain— 
Over the top to the trump’s last call, 
Heedless of fearsome shade and pall: 
On, on, on, to the golden line, 
Meeting and greeting lad o* mine: 
Over the top at even, 
Never to part again. 
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POPPIES 


(Armistice Day, November 11th.) 


POPPIES gay; poppies gay: 
Music, and banners, and hip-hurray. 
Our sons and our husbands march away 
As the sun comes up at the break of day. 


Poppies gay; poppies gay. 


Poppies red ; poppies red ; 
The roll of the drums and the steady tread. 
'Tis the pressing on of our noble dead. 
Their spirits are passing overhead. 

Poppies red ; poppies red. 


. Poppies frail; poppies frail ; 
The mother’s sob and the widow’s wail: 
The fatherless children ; the hunger-trail. 
The dead have won. Shall the living fail ? 
Poppies frail; poppies frail. 


Poppies blow ; poppies blow : 
The petals fall and the seedlings grow. 
As the plant is tended the blooms will show, 
That you and I and the world may know 
Poppies blow ; poppies blow. 
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ONLY A LITTLE BABY-BOY 


ONLY a little baby-boy : 
O, but his eyes were blue: 

Summer skies and the summer sea ; 

Wells of innocence, love and glee. 

Ah! how he’s missed by his mother and me, 
Our blue-eyed baby-boy. 


Only a little baby-boy : 
O, but his locks were fair: 
Sunbeam curls in the breeze blown free ; 
Spun in a fairy’s ecstasy. 
Ah! how he’s missed by his mother and me, 
Our fair-haired baby-boy. 


Only a little baby-boy : 
O, but his lips were sweet : 

Honey sweet from the drowsy bee ; 

Cupid’s bow and a lover’s plea. 

Ah! how he’s missed by his mother and me, 
Our sweet-lipped baby-boy. 


Only a little baby-boy : 
O, but his laugh went home : 
Rippling chuckles across the lea ; 
Twitt’ring birds in a cherry tree. 
Ah! how he’s missed by his mother and me, 
Our laughing baby-boy. 
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Only a Little Baby-Boy 


Only a little baby-boy : 
O, but the fun was grand: 

Off we go to the one-two-three : 

Peek-a-boo and the old gee-gee. 

Ah! how he’s missed by his mother and me, 
Our happy baby-boy. 


Only a little baby-boy : 
O, but our hearts are sad: 
Locked are the gates and gone the key 
Till morning breaks and the shadows flee. 
Ah! how he’s missed by his mother and me, 
Our darling baby-boy. 
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TO SLEEP 


A#! little sister of the Greater Mystery, 

Who would deny your sweet, seductive charms ? 

Beggars and thieves, makers of law and history 
Swoon in your arms. 


Welcome your magic spell of fairy wielding. 

Hunger and cold, at last our torments cease: 

Pain-racked and weary ; mind and body yielding, 
And all is peace. 


Gone are the terror-ghosts of yester madness. 

Flashes the golden gleam on morning’s dew. 

Sweet, sweet awaking to harmonious gladness. 
Life springs anew. 


Loving so well the boons of your bestowing, 
Why should we dread your Elder Brother’s strength ? 
*Tis but to slumber while the soul is growing ; 

To wake at length. 
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ON A FLIRT 


CuERRY lips and nut-brown hair ; 
Sic a lass is Lizzie! 

Cheery, blithe and deil-may-care, 
Tantalisin’ hizzy ! 


Rosy cheeks and hazel een, 
Mischief dancin’ fairly. 

Tae her tune this stately queen 
Sets you dancin’ sairly. 


In her arms she clasps you tight ; 
Vows she dearly loves you; 

Then, alas! poor sighing wight, 
In the sheugh she shoves you. 


Not a button does she care. 
She’s just a sorra, man. 

Though you wear the maister’s air, 
You'll be her orra-man. 


Like her worthy frien’, the deil, 
Wi’ her wiles she’s busy ; 

Ilka day anither chiel. 
Galavantin’ hizzy ! 
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NANNY 


Nanny is the lass for me. 
Ho, hi-ho, for Nanny, O. 

She’s as bonny as can be; 
Bonnier than ony, O. 


Nanny she is sweet and fair. 
Sing hi-ho for Nanny, O. 
Full o’ fun and free frae care ; 
Good as she is bonny, O. 


Golden curls that fly sac free: 
Charming is my Nanny, O. 

And the mischief in her e’e 
Shoots a dart in mony, O. 


Witchin’ wile is in her smile. 
Losh ! it’s scarcely canny, O. 

And I lo’e her a’ the while. 
Blessin’s on my Nanny, O. 
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MY CREED 


I rear not for my future state ; 

Death holds no dread for me. 

I strive to act the manly part ; 

Obey the dictates of my heart ; 

Of friend speak well; with foe deal straight ; 
And walk in honesty. 


"Tis heaven to live and to achieve, 

With strength in limb and mind. 

I view the hills, I scent the breeze ; 

I hear the songbirds in the trees. 

The God who did all these conceive 
A niche for me will find. 
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R.L.S 


Wuen I was but a little lad of nine, or ten, or so, 
There hung a portrait on my bedroom wall ; 
The picture of a dark-haired man, whose spirit seemed 
to flow 
From two sad eyes that held me in their thrall. 
His nose was hooked, his face was gaunt; Bohemian 
his dress ; 
And underneath the portrait were the letters,—R. L. 8. 


I used to lie and watch him as he stood there, clad in 
white. 
I liked the high-topped, leather boots he wore. 
I told him all my troubles ere I went to sleep at 
night, 
Just after mother closed the bedroom door. 
I got to know him very well, although I must confess 
I did not know the meaning of the letters,—R. L. 8. 


But once, while I was talking to my silent picture- 
friend, 

“I turned and saw my mother standing by. 

She pressed me to her bosom, as I tried to comprehend. 

I wondered at the tears that dimmed her eye. 

“God grant you be as great as he.” Her voice was a 
caress. 

Ah !—there’s wizardry and magic in the letters,—R. L, 8. 
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RL. S: 


That night upon my pillow, when I scrambled into bed, 
I found a book that sent me cold and hot. 
Of buccaneers, and skeletons, of chests of gold I read, 
Until the room was full of them, I thought. 
I sang, I fought, I walked the plank. I shouted in 
distress, 
Then on the plank beside me stood my comrade,—R. L. S. 


He sprang among those pirates, while he laughed aloud 
in glee. 
His cutlass cleared a circle round about. 
A dozen fell before him and they splashed into the sea. 
Just then I heard the pirate captain shout: 
‘‘Throw down your knives, you lubbers. Fetch the 
liquor. Can’t you guess ? 
Don’t you know the man who made you? Hip 
Hurrah, for R.L.S8.!”’ 


They tossed their hats and shouted, and they drank 
our health in rum. 
They sang and smoked till almost break of day. 
Then they slept and snored around us, and my hero 
whispered, ‘‘ Come ! 
We rose and on our tiptoes slipped away. 
Across the carpet to the bed we rowed in stormy stress. 
Then back into his picture-frame stepped Mister R. L. 8. 


This happened many years ago. I’ve had adventures 
since. 

But my first love still hangs upon the wall. 

I strive to be as great as he—my pirate painting prince— 
Though very, very far behind I fall. 

Whene’er I feel inflated by some trivial success, 

I just stand before that picture with the letters,—R. L. S. 
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HAVE YOU? 


HAVE you ever nursed a love in your heart 
For a maid who was sweet and coy, 

Yet you told her not of the wile she’d wrought ; 
Stayed dumb as a bashful boy, 

Then you saw her wed to your pal, instead ; 
And smilingly wished them joy ? 


Have you ever been in the silent woods, 
Far away from all humankind, 

When the jealous breed, with its hate and greed 
Was hundreds of miles behind ; 

With but man and the beast in Nature’s yeast, 
Under God’s controlling mind ? 


Have you ever tramped through the busy streets, 
*Mid the bustle of men and things ; 

Where the whirring din jars the soul within 
And that awesome feeling brings, 

That is raw and hot, like a cancer rot, 
As it gnaws, and eats, and stings ? 


Have you ever lain on a couch, in pain, 
When your throat was a limekiln dry ; 
As the scorching fire in your blood leapt hig’r, 
And glowed through your sleepless eye ; 
When there was no friend by your side to tend, 
To care should you live or die ? 
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Have You? 


Have you ever squirmed through the teeth of Death, 
As his jaws strove to close on you, 

Or grilled to the bone in the Torrid Zone ; 
Have you starved in Arctic’s grue ; 

Has the ’gulfing sea sought your grave to be ; 
Have you soaked in Satan’s brew ? 


If you have, my friend, then the life you’ve lived 
Has been brimming of flood and fray. 

You have felt the thrall of the siren’s call ; 
The lure of the Harder Way. 

You have done your bit, and it’s time you’d quit. 
Come !—draw in your chair, and stay. 
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AGREE, BAIRNS,—AGREE 


*TIS many, many years ago since I, a toddling bairn, 
Played on the rug with bricks and blocks, and built 
them in a cairn, 
Till sister Nell, with laugh and shout, would burst into 
the room 
And knock my gallant castle down with mother’s 
kitchen broom. 
I’d stamp my feet and scold at her, and temper wild 
would ride, 
As Nelly threw the challenge back to me; 
But softly through the quarrelling my mother’s voice 
would chide : 
“ Agree, bairns,—agree, for far apart you’ll be.” 


And later on, when romping boys played football on 
the green, 
Receiving knocks, and giving them with interest, I 
ween ; 
When angry disputations every moment would arise 
And blows would be exchanged for blows on chest, and 
nose, and eyes ; 
When every thought of brother love was soaring on the 
wind 
And violence was roving wild and free ; 
To rout and shame she’d put us, as we heard her voice 
behind : 
** Agree, bairns,—agree, for far apart you'll be.” 
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Agree, Bairns,—Agree 


When budding politicians gathered round the kitchen 
fire, 
To pass their judgment on the men who sat in judgment 
high’r ; 
When half a dozen heated beings tried their thoughts 
to vent, 
Though not a list’ner could be found to any argument : 
Religion, war and politics with equal zest were torn, 
And party feeling held supremacy ; 
My mother’s gentle pleading through the tumult would 
be borne: 
*“* Agree, bairns,—agree, for far apart you'll be.” 


*Tis now we fully comprehend the truth of what she 


said ; 

For some are far in foreign lands and some, alas! are 
dead. 

We who still face our earthly tasks look to the time to 
come 


When we shall all be gathered in to our Eternal Home ; 
When mother, with her smile of love, will draw us to 
her arms, 
And once again we’ll cluster round her knee. 
She’ll never need to chide us then for quarrels and 
alarms, 
For we'll aye agree, and ne’er apart will be. 
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TO AN OLD CHUM 


Man, Hugh, it’s years since you and I, 
Each o’ the ither fechtin? shy, 
Wi’? glowerin’ een went slinkin’ by ; 
A pair o? freaks. 
Oor wee short shirts, you'll no’ deny, 
Peeped oot oor breeks. 


Though I could boast a pair o’ shoon, 
I envied you your ‘ hooker-doon,’ 
Wi ventilator i’ the croon, 
Just. for the air ; 
And noddin’ tae the cloods abiine, 
A tuft o* hair. 


Twa cunnin? coves, baith blithe and bricht, 
On tap o* coalsheds, day and nicht, 
We worried cats tae daith, wi’ fricht ; 
Or up some stairs, 
We drapt a spittle on a licht, 
Then ran like hares. 


‘ Pee-weet,’ ‘ kee-hoy,’ or ‘ kick-the-can,’ 
Were sure tae find us i? the van. 
We cheated, just like ony man, 
When playin’ bools. 
We were for ever on the scan 
For sappy fools. 
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To an Old Chum 


But manners change as auld Time passes. 
We ran the rant amang the lasses ; 
And, though they ca’d us hare-brained asses, 
The term was wide, 
If blushin’ cheeks and dooncast lashes 
Are ony guide. 


For nigh on twenty lang-drawn years 
We’ve shared each ither’s doots and fears ; 
We’ve mingled joys wi’ sorrow’s tears, 

An’ stood the test. 
Oor frien’ship is the kind that wears ; 

The very best. 


We’ve had a happy time thegether. 
*Twas hard tae pairt frae ane-anither. 
I feel as if I'd lost a brither, 
Tae cross the sea: 
So, if you’re ever on the swither, 
Come oot tae me. 
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